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a | Sales Policies That 


Built Fly-Tox Into an 
International Success 


What this Country 
Needs is a Good 
Five-Cent Nickel... 


a 


Designing to Sell... 


TWENTY CENTS 


The Portland Market Study 
is even more sensational than 
the Louisville Grocery Sur- 
vey. It explains why many 
firms jump their volume— 
only to land in a bank- 
ruptcy court. Your Portland 
representative should make 
an appointment with The 
Oregonian to see this study. 


Napoleon played for 


OLUME 


and ended up 
at St. Helena 


Tue BOY from Corsica, who made good in the city of Paris when still 
quite a young fellow, was a glutton for volume. He put up colored tacks 
all over the map of Europe and turned his army loose for sales. Business 
was good for a time and volume ballooned, but when the depression hit 
him he was all spread out and couldn’t liquidate, so they sent him on a 
long vacation. 

Colored tacks and a wall map make a pretty picture, but they must be 
used with a knowledge of facts. Advertisers in the Portland market have 
come to realize this since we have shown them how to differentiate be- 
tween volume and profit. We can show you, too, if you will permit us. 
The whole story is told in the Portland Market Study. When you have seen 
it you will understand why one-half of the families purchase 85 per cent 
of the advertised goods sold in the Portland urban market. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Nationally Represented by WILLIAMS. LAWRENCE & CRESMER, New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle 
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Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to 


read this page 


HIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called “What an Executive Should 
Know” and it will be sent without obli- 
gation. 


It contains the Announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service for 
men who want to become independent 
in the next five years. Among the con- 
tributors to this new Course are: 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecker, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Dr. Jutius Kiet, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


For the Man who wants to be 


Independent in the next 5 years 


HE little book pictured above should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the business world today. It tells 


how you can equip yourself to take your place 
in the new business structure with confidence 
and increased earning power. It contains the 
condensed results of 20 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead f nancially. 


Joun T. Mappen, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 

Huserrt T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 

M. H. Aytesworth, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Dexter S. KimsBatt, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Hereare a few exam- 
ples, selected from many hundreds, show- 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
translated into added earning power: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 

$6,000; now Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager, salary $18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 
CASE 3. Production Manager, salary 
$6,000; now President, salary $21,600. 


Send for this Booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes if they believed in 
themselves and had the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 594 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charze. 
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ablished every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Leagueland, Wisc., 
Talks About Itself 

“Leagueland” is the descriptive title of 
the combined trading areas surrounding 
thirty-three cities in Wisconsin (not in- 
cluding Milwaukee). Thirty-three cities 
having daily papers joined in the com- 
mon purpose of showing that there is more 
—much more—to 
the Wisconsin mar- 
ket than the well- 
known Milwaukee 
market. They also 
unanimously insist 
that this market 
should get some 
more well-deserved 
recognition by space 
buyers. Statistics 
given in this 132- 
pages - and - cover 
book state that the 
thirty-three = major 
markets of Wiscon- 
sin (including Mil- 
waukee, of course) 
have a total population of 2,213,743 or 75 
per cent of the state’s total, all looking (it 
is said) to their respective League trading 
centers to supply their wants. In this rich 
district (in which live 70 per cent of the 
total population of the state) are 535,000 
families owning 534,000 passenger cars, 
an average of about one to the family, 
In one year (1930) 29,358 merchants sold 
about $852,400,000 worth of merchandise 
—which is an average of nearly $30,000 
worth per retail outlet! 

Seventy per cent of the state population 
total runs about $1,600 per family (pre- 
sumably in 1930) as compared with 
$1,719.13 per family in 1929. This is an 
excellent record considering the circum- 
stances. It suggests that the outlying 
cities in Wisconsin have not been so seri- 
ously hit during the depression as have 
been many of the larger cities of our 
much-depressed Land of the Free and 
Home of the Brave. 

Here is how this $852,456,904 is broken 
down. Foods, etc., 24 per cent; automo- 
tive, 20 per cent; general merchandise, 14 
per cent; lumber, 11 per cent; apparel, 9 
per cent; furniture and household goods, 
4 per cent; restaurants and other eating 
places, 4 per cent, and miscellaneous, 14 
per cent. 

In Wisconsin there are 7,430 manufac- 
turing plants representing 126 different 
and distinct industries. Of these, 5,492 
are in “Leagueland.” Thirty-three news- 
papers (302,608 copies) are poured into 
this area daily, which (not counting possible 
duplication) looks like about a 55 per 
cent coverage by families. These 302,608 
readers can be bought for a combined 
rate of $1.68 per line—which is lower 
than the rate in many similar areas. 

These valuable statistics are followed by 
several pages of figures showing the cir- 
culation coverage city by city vs. the num- 
ber of families; figures are also given on 
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the number of phones, of water meters, 
of light meters, of passenger cars, of in- 
come tax returns, etc., indicating the high 
buying power of the thirty-three centers 
and their surrounding areas. 

Following these general (group) statis- 
tics, each of the thirty-three cities is given 
about three pages in which are described 
the general characteristics of its market and 
the newspaper or newspapers covering that 
market. Given also are detailed statistics 
regarding the market, such as population 
figures for 1920 vs. 1930—city and subur- 
ban as well as county population; the 
character of the population; the number 
of personal income tax returns; the num- 
ber of grade and high schools; the 
number of churches (by  denomina- 
tions); the number of banks and _ their 
deposits and resources; details on location 
and transportation; the number and types 
of theatres (movies, etc.), and airports or 
landing fields; the principal industries, 
with a list of the most important manu- 
facturing establishments; the residential 
features of the territory; details on the 
retail shopping section and the trade area, 
etc. Information is included on the num- 
ber and variety of the wholesale houses; 
the number of retail outlets by towns (in 
a separate full-page table), the shopping 
and payroll days, and other special and 
miscellaneous data calculated to give a 
well-rounded picture of the area.* 

Advertisers who are interested in a big 
and easy spending market should have and 
should study this book. Write to H. L. 
Davis, Secretary of the Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper League, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Ask for the booklet entitled “Where 
—* Wisconsin People Go to Mar- 
et 


Michigan Areas 
Outside of Detroit 


Similar in character, but covering eight 
major markets in southern Michigan, is the 
booklet put out several months ago by 
the Booth Newspapers, Inc., describing 
‘The Booth Newspaper Area.” In this group 
we find the cities represented by the Grand 
Rapids Press, the Flint Daily Journal, the 
Saginaw Daily News, the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, the Jackson Citizen Patriot, the 
Bay City Daily Times, the Muskegon 
Chronicle and the Ann Arbor Daily News. 
These eight major markets, the booklet 
says, can be completely covered as one big 
metropolitan market (1,494,040 popula- 
tion) through the above listed eight news- 
papers. 

The booklet divides Michigan into three 
distinct areas. The Northern Peninsula, 
“rich in mining and lumbering interests 
but thinly populated’; Detroit, “with its 
large population and highly developed 
field”; and Southern Michigan, “the great 
Michigan Market covered by the Booth 
Newspapers.” 


*Leagueland was named after the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League. 
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An average annual wage of $1,586.00 
includes the lower-waged upper peninsula. 
Statistics are given for the eight localities 
showing the number of establishments, the 
number of wage-earners, the total annual 
wages, etc. Another page is devoted to 
the number of motor vehicles (passenger 
and commercial), by counties—which in- 
dicates that Michigan is about 20 per 
cent higher in automobile ownership than 
the United States average. Another gives 
the usual figures on wholesale and retail 
outlets, and lists of the names of all chain 
stores, and the numbers operating in each 
city are also given. Included also are lists 
of the wholesale grocery and drug houses 
in these cities. 

Another page gives, city by city, minute 
details of the composition and character- 
istics of population. Still another shows 
the racial breakdown of the foreign popu- 
lation, indicating that they are principally 
from the better parts of Europe. There 
are also five-year tables showing post office 
receipts, power consumption by kilowatt 
hours, bank clearings, building permits and 
income tax returns for each city. The 
balance of the book is devoted to the 
standard newspaper data form type of in- 
formation on each of the eight cities. 

Copies can be secured through Booth 
Newspapers, Inc., I. A. Klein, Eastern 
Representative, 50 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, or J. E. Lutz, Western 
Representative, 180 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, or through this column. 


Report of the Second Trade and Market 
Development Conference. A report which 
includes addresses on a number of modern 
distribution problems. Important subjects 
covered are the use of business research 
as an aid to chambers of commerce, and 
ways to apply the census of distribution. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States,, Domestic Distribution Department, 
Washington, 1931. 36 pages. 


The Successful Control of Profits, by 
Walter Rautenstrauch. The book is a de- 
velopment of the idea that business is 
susceptible of exact and revealing analysis. 
It discusses costs and overhead, and out- 
lines methods of budgeting. The author 
points out how the characteristics of an 
enterprise may be discovered through study 
of relations between fixed and_ variable 
costs, and the selling level of a manufac- 
tured article. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, New York, 1931. $3.00, 239 
pages. 


The Merchandising of Drug Products, 
by Paul C. Olsen. Analytical treatment 
of the chief causes of success and failure 
in merchandising of drug products. In its 
first part the book discusses the sales prob- 
lems of manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers, and in its second part it deals 
with problems faced by retail druggists. 
Methods of chain stores and individually 
owned stores are treated in some detail. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1931. $2.50, 259 pages. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


The Magnet of Personality 


It has been my custom in the past to 
make occasional small contributions to a 
Negro industrial school in the south, my 
interest in the institution being enhanced 
by letters which the superintendent 
despatched from time to time. He is a 
venerable, white-haired Negro preacher of 
deep sincerity and singleness of purpose. 
His messages have been invariably coura- 
geous, chatty and informative: although, 
like most elderly Negroes, he has a tendency 
to be excessively 
groveling when he 
is out after money 
(a recent _ lettet 
from him — began, 
“Dear Kind Friend: 
Now I come on 
low, bended knee to 
beg and implore 
yoursnelp. ......"') 

But now I am 
distressed to - ob- 
serve that some- 
2 thing has happened 

to that superintend- 

Maxwell Droke ent. Either he has 

become _ self - con- 
scious in his correspondence, or fearing his 
own inadequacy he has delegated the job 
of letter-writing to some more erudite 
member of the community. At any rate, 
my latest communication from the school 
begins: “We are not unmindful of the 
fact that you, too, have been adversely af- 
fected by these trying economic condi- 
tions. . . .” And it leaves me cold. 

I mention this incident because it shows 
what is likely to happen when we try to 
“step out of character” in our lives or in 
our letters. So long as that old parson 
told me in his own colorful and conver- 
sational way of his plans, hopes and ac- 
complishments, he could have my attention 
and a small check. But when he begins to 
emulate a chairman of the board making 
his annual alibi to the stockholders, I am 
not interested. And my checkbook remains 
in the drawer. Let this be a lesson to 
you, my children. 


To Those Who Expect Nothing 


At this time last year I told you of the 
custom of the Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, in sending New Year's 
greetings to suppliers as well as buyers. 
I think so well of the plan that I am 
giving space to another Wiegand letter on 
the same theme: 

“Even though we didn’t write and say 
so, you must have known that we wished 
you a very merry Christmas. 

“As for the New Year, you have our 
best of good wishes for a most prosperous 
one. Above all, a year of health and hap- 
piness. But before the New Year gets 
any more of a head start on either of us, 
let's think about last year for a few min- 
utes. 

“There were quite a few times when we 
wanted materials in a hurry. There were 
times when we called upon you to ship 


and deliver on rather short notice. You 
granted our requests. 

“We know. Customers expect you to do 
such things. It’s simply good business. 
Even at that, such willingness to work 
with customers should not go by unno- 
ticed. It hasn’t with us. 

“This, then, is simply to tell you that 
we really appreciate the way you worked 
with us through the last year.” 


—And Applesauce, Monsieur? 


Although it may seem to some pessi- 
mistic souls that Mr. Hoover is trying for 
a return engagement of his Meatless Days, 
I urge you all to be of good cheer. Other 
provisions may fail us, but the baloney 
harvest was never more plentiful than at 
this season. I have recently inspected sev- 
eral consignments and find same _ fully 
down to the usual standards—which, in 
case you are interested, is pretty damned 
low. To wit and viz.: 


“Though I have never met you or called 
at your home, I believe I am making no 
mistake in addressing this letter to you. 

“Your name has been selected by the 
best means at our disposal, as one of a 
limited group most likely to possess the 
cultivated tastes and modern interests 
which a 


‘Jimmy,’ the Big Boss, said to me last 
Tuesday, ‘we haven’t seen Mr. Doak (sic) 
in the store for several weeks. aes 

“Mr. Whoosis and myself were talking 
about you yesterday afternoon, after every- 
one had gone home but ourselves. We 
ran across your record card in the files 
and began to wonder if the unusual fa- 
cilities we have here had been focused 
to the 10th degree possible on your 
needs, al 

Meat on the table! 


Yes, Neighborliness in Business 


Mr. Hiram Blauvelt, vice-president of 
the Comfort Coal-Lumber Company, sends 
me a series of letters, which are despatched 
to families moving into Comfort sales ter- 
ritory (the company operates a chain of 
lumber and coal yards in New Jersey and 
New York). The letters, I think, are very 
good, indeed, and I am glad to share one 
of them with you: 

"Ly there anything we can do? 

“You'll enjoy your new home here, 
we're sure, and as one of your neighbors 
we want to bid you welcome. 

“We want our friends to be your friends, 
so if there is anything we can do in town 
to help you get settled, show you around, 
tell you where you can get things done, 
etc., please tell us. We'll be only too glad 
to put our acquaintanceship, experience and 
influence at your disposal. 

“It would be a pleasure, too, to have 
you call upon us for your Comfort Coal 
or whatever lumber or building materials, 
paints or hardware you may be needing. 
You will find our merchandise of the very 
best grades, economically priced and cour- 
teously delivered. 

“Please drop in or phone us and make 
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our acquaintance soon. We would be de- 
lighted to make your personal as well as 
business acquaintance.” 


Thou Dost Protest Too Much 


A big-hearted tailor has just offered to 
save me twenty-five or thirty dollars on my 
next suit. (He doesn’t know I am a Rich- 
man $20 boy!) Here’s how he explains 
this sudden burst of generosity: 

“The quality of the woolens and work- 
manship will be exactly the same as we 
have always put into McGoofus & Mc- 
Gander clothes. We want new customers, 
and this, instead of expensive advertising, 
is our way of getting them.” 

Somehow, we have never quite been able 
to comprehend the psychology of these 
chaps who use expensive advertising to 
explain how much money they can save 
us because they do not use expensive ad- 
vertising. 


Prodding the Procrastinator 


H. C. Lewis, president of Coyne Elec- 
trical School, is an uncommonly shrewd 
merchandising man. In one of his recent 
letters he employs what I often refer to as 
the “‘salvage system.” The letter is ad- 
dressed to a list of old prospects who sent 
in inquiries a year or more ago and who 
have expressed no further interest. After 
a “rest cure’’ of a few months these sup- 
posedly “dead” prospects may often be de- 
veloped into profitable enrollments. Con- 
ditions may have changed in the interval 
and the man who passed up a previous 
opportunity may now be “ripe” for our 
proposition. Lewis realizes this and, after 
a few paragraphs recounting the records 
of successful students “who enroiled about 
the time you wrote to us,” he goes on to 
say: 

“I am not writing you today asking you 
to enroll. I did this before to the extent 
of writing you many letters. I am, how- 
ever, very much interested in knowing how 
much better off you are than the day you 
first wrote me. 

“IT am interested in knowing if you are 
still giving as much thought to your fu- 
ture as you were at that time. 

“I am interested in these things because 
I have just printed a new book, more 
elaborate, showing the many added new 
features and equipment. And if 
you'll send the card right now for this 
new book I hold the special offer I made 
you months ago for a reasonable time after 
you receive this catalog.” 

There is some sound reasoning back of 
this letter. It sets the prospect to thinking 
about his present situation and future 
prospects. Probably he will have to con- 
fess that he has made little or no progress 
in the interval. And if his original inter- 
est was genuine, he may make a new and 
firmer resolution to acquire the training 
that will make increased earnings possible. 


May the Gods Agree! 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending January 9, 1932: 


e e@ e Constructive sales activity is the keynote for 
1932, in the opinion of G. W. Hill, president of American 
Tobacco. He adds: “A large part of that sales activity 
must be expressed in forceful advertising, and in 1932 
American Tobacco will continue the aggressive advertising 
policies that have characterized its sales efforts in the last 
few years.” (An editorial note on this subject will be 
found on page 68.) 


e @ e@ Consensus of opinion on the outlook: Increa 
efficiency, deflated prices, and a growing accumulation uf 
deferred demands for goods afford a solid basis for ex- 
pectations of slow improvement in 1932. 


e e e A survey of business conditions by 135 trade 
paper editors finds: Deflation in raw materials apparently 
at an end, a decided trend to new products in virtually 
all fields, and redoubled effort to balance production and 
demand. 


@ @ @ January sales gave a spurt to retail trade this 
week, as far as the department stores were concerned. In 
other lines there was no great activity and sentiment was 
rather mixed. 


eee The average price of commodities receded 
again slightly last week, the Irving Fisher index number 
falling from 66.7 the week before to 66.3. 


e e@ ee The index number of general business activity 
in the week ended December 26 declined nearly 2 per 
cent, influenced by a sharp falling off in railroad car load- 
ings. 


@ @ @ The 32nd annual National Automobile Show 
to be opened in New York today will be one of the largest 
in recent years. No less than about 300 different cars, 
besides commercial vehicles, will be on exhibition. A 
good deal depends on the amount of public interest mani- 
fested. 


® e@ e Shoe production in 1931 was 3 per cent more 
than in 1930, according to trade estimates—315,000,000 
pairs compared with 304,170,000 in 1930 and 361,402,000 
in 1929. The gain was in children’s and misses’ sizes 
as well as in miscellaneous types of footwear. 


@ e e International Shoe’s net income for the year 
ended November 30 was $9,744,815 ($2.60 a share), 
compared with $12,874,104 ($3.26) the year before. 


e e e A sharp increase in imports of cigarette paper 
books and sheets in the last quarter of 1931 reflects the 
trend to self-rolling. 


e ee e Sears, Roebuck will begin the new year as an 
active competitor for the first time in the field of farm 
equipment. 


e ee Meat consumption in the United States during 
1931 was slightly greaterythan in 1930, according to 
the records of the American Meat Packers, but prices last 
year were much-lower than in the year before. 


> @ e Best Foods, a division of Gold Dust, has been 
‘ombined with Richard Hellmann, a division of General 
Foods, to be operated under the name of Best Foods, for 
the joint interest of the two parent organizations, by Jay 
Gould, sales manager of Best Foods, as general manager. 


@ e e Sunday shut-downs of oil wells have had the 
etfect of curtailing output sufficiently to prevent a general 
cut in prices consequent to a large oversupply. A good 
many companies have declined to follow the example of 
the leaders in this policy, which is backed by the American 
Petroleum Institute, but it is hoped that the results_already 
achieved will lead to more general agreement among the 
large producers. 


® 
- 


e e e Dividend disbursements by 1,730 corporations 
in December amounted to $363,572,932 compared with 
$567,877,243 paid out by 2,192 corporations in December, 
1930. The only groups to show increased dividend decla- 
rations were food and packing, mail order and tobacco. 


e e e Firestone Tire and Rubbet’s remarkable show- 
ing of net profit for the year ended October 31, 1931, 
has occasioned much comment. The margin of profit per 
dollar of sales was as large as in 1929 in spite of the fact 
that volume was the lowest for several years. Rigid 
economy is the explanation. In the previous year, how- 
ever, inventory losses were excessive. 


e e e Armour's operations in the year ended October 
31, 1931, resulted in a net loss of $17,339,136. Deprecia- 
tion and interest charges accounted for $14,656,517. The 
operating deficit of $2,682,619 compared with net profit 
of $21,388,104 the year before. 


e e Construction in the United States during 1931 
is estimated by the American Builder and Building Age 
at $4,312,839,000, only slightly more than half the average 
of the preceding five years. The cost of residential con- 
struction dropped from $4.90 a square foot in 1929 to 
$4.27 in 1931. 


e e@ e Our foreign trade in 1931 was $2,379,000,000 
less than in 1930—exports down $1,418,000,000 and im- 
ports $961,000,000—according to Department of Com- 
merce estimates. In value the contraction was 30 per cent, 
in physical volume only half as much. Cotton, our lead- 
ing export, was off only 2‘per cent in quantity. 
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“Since I entered business I’ve seen more 
than 600 price-cutting competitors come 
and go. Now and then they’ve robbed me 
of entire territories. But I don’t stay robbed. 
The price cutters die. The territories they 
take always come back.”—Frank Moburg. 


Based on an interview 


by Lester B. Colby with 


FRANK O. MOBURG 


President, Toledo Rex Spray Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Policies That Made Fly-Tox 
an International Success 


LIES were thick in Paton, lowa, 

forty years ago. Only those who 

lived in the prairie states in 

those years know how thick flies 
could be. Because flies were thick in 
Paton forty years ago strange things 
have happened. 

Come, all you little boys with gray 
hair, who play at factories and make 
things and sell them, gather around. 
I have a story for you—a story of for- 
tune founded on flies and bugs; of 
sales running into millions of dollars 
every year. 

Frank Moburg, worthy son of a 
farmer-father, lived near Paton. The 
village held 300 people. Frank read 
one day somewhere that 75,000 per- 
sons died every year of fly-borne dis- 
eases. Taking his pencil, Frank 
figured that these dead, if living, 
would populate 250 towns the size of 
Paton. 

He read further that flies carried 
thirty diseases; mosquitoes more than 
a dozen. Insect-borne diseases, he 
learned, had wiped out cities and 
nations; swept continents. He read 
wise interviews with scientists pre- 
dicting that some day there would be 
a show-down; that the Battle of the 


Ages would be the battle between 
man and insects for the mastery of the 
world. 

Frank Moburg grew to hate all flies, 
and all evil insects, with a consuming 
hate. Out of that hate wealth and 
this business romance. Out of that 
hate pioneering in modern _ insecti- 
cides. He ended the style of gummy, 
gooey flypaper; of dangerous, unsani- 
tary fly poison set around in dishes. 
He led the way; was first. 


Frank Moburg, one-time farm boy, ~ 


thinks nothing today of shooting 
$25,000 for a double-truck advertise- 
ment, in colors, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal; or $19,000 for a similar 
spread in the Saturday Evening Post. 
He has invested more than $7,000,- 
000 in the last ten years in advertising 
one of his varied products—Fly-Tox. 
His sales and advertising campaigns 
cover 105 countries. Almost as many 
languages are used. 

‘More advertising, fewer salesmen; 
less advertising, more salesmen,’ is 
his philosophy in this matter. ‘You've 
got to spend the money one way or 
the other to move goods.” 

Mr. Moburg is president of the 
Toledo Rex Spray Company, Toledo, 
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Ohio, and five affiliated companies. 
But if you mention it he won’t admit 
it. He says he is General Janitor. 

“Getting ahead in this world is a 
one-man job,” he told me. ‘Manu- 
facturing is a one-man job. Selling 
is a one-man job. I mean by that 
that anywhere you go, if you get any- 
where, the final answer must be found 
in an individual; one man must make 
decisions and give orders.” 

And he doesn’t think a salesman 
has got to be a playboy to sell goods. 
He has notions about such things and 
he has found that, in the long run, 
those notions are right. 

When Frank Moburg went on the 
road forty years ago his employer said 
to him: 

“Frank, you're young and inexperi- 
enced. This is a dull season in a hard 
year. Times are bad. (They had 
them even then.) We'll have to start 
you out on a commission. When you 
can sell enough goods to warrant it. 
we'll put you on a salary—$100 a 
month.” 

Frank’s commission the first month 
was $428! 

Frank Moburg left his paternal 
farm to sell stock food in Paton. He 


ore 


left Paton to sell stock food on the 
road. He left the road because he 
kept seeing flies. Something ought to 
be done about flies, he argued. He 
began to investigate flies. 

Shortly he learned that there were 
many kinds of flies. Some flies de- 
stroyed grains. Others attacked live- 
stock. Still more laid their eggs in 
fruits. He read government literature, 
held conferences with college profes- 
sors, studied. 

Authorities agreed that a lime-and- 
sulphur solution would be the best 
remedy for destroying insects on cattle 
and sheep, but—— 

It was the but that stopped them 
all. A  lime-and-sulphur solution, 
everybody agreed, was a tricky thing. 
Put the ingredients into the mix in 
just the same proportions every time 
and sometimes you'd get a perfectly 
good insect-killer; next time it would 
be pie to ‘em. 

He decided to find out why. After 
endless experiments starting in his 
kitchen, moving to his basement, 
migrating to a laboratory, he got the 
answer. The sulphur had been boil- 
ing off; escaping in vapor. 

He invented an intricate steam de- 
vice, recaptured the steam, condensed 
it and sent it back into the mixture. 
Up to that time the limit of sulphur 
in solution had tested 26 Beaume. 
Experts held that if 33 Beaume could 
be attained the job was licked. Frank 


The spray that brings wholesale 
destruction to the insects prey- 
ing on these pecan trees is but 
one of the products of Frank 
Moburg’s genius and his hatred 
of “bugs” 


Moburg got up to a 50 Beaume solu- 
tion. 

Then he went to Washington. 

He carried a letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He was received— 
without enthusiasm. In fact, he was 
received with suspicion. 

“Just another bug bug,” they said. 

He talked to them about his 33 
Beaume lime-and-sulphur _ solution; 
told them he could control it, make 
it uniform. 

“It can’t be done,’ they said, 
"We've tried at it for years.” 

“Analyze these samples,’ he chal- 
lenged. 

They did and when they were done 
they told him he was the fair-haired 
man the country had been looking for. 

By this time he had a small plant 
going in Omaha—and banker trou- 
bles. Banker trouble is the financial 
measles that all new manufacturers 
have to go through. Often it kills. 

The bankers told Moburg to wiggle 
slightly, peck a little at the shell now 
and then, and he'd get hatched. 
Slowly, they said, slowly. 

But Frank Moburg wanted to get 
born quick in a big way. So he 
cashed a check for $475 at the bank. 
without explanation, and bought a 
ticket for California. There were 


trees in California, plenty trees—fruit 
trees with insects and bugs on them. 
Millions of trees, he told himself, and 
millions of insects on every branch. 

When about halfway to California 
he got a wire from an associate. It 
said: 

‘Bankers mad as hell. Come home 
at once.” 

That was before they put sfops in 
telegrams. 

Frank Moburg wired back: 

“Going ahead according to plan. 
Tell bankers they must rely on my 
judgment. Back when I get Califor- 
nia plant operating.” 

There were no stops in his tele- 
gram either. 

He had left home with $475 in his 
pocket. He stayed in California three 
months. He built a plant. He turned 
out twenty carloads of insecticide; 
fruit tree spray. He sold it. He got 
his money. He returned home with 
$1,700 cash. 

His bankers God-blessed him. 

Frank Moburg’s real success, how- 
ever, dates from a winter evening in 
1916. We turn the picture back 

That night we find him sitting com- 
fortably in the warmth of his library, 
reading an article in a national mag- 
azine. It told of some very remark- 
able scientific achievements recently 
accomplished by the Mellon Institute 

(Continued on page 63) 


What This Country Needs 


is a Good Five-Cent Nickel 


BY RAY BILL 


Editor, Sales Management 


We must drive the ogre of fear from our midst by 
courageously and confidently slaying the monsters 
Excessive Deflation and Mad Liquidation. Our most 


trusty weapon is sane expansion of credit. 


We are 


justified in an optimistic attitude, because this all- 
desirable, all-necessary inflation is already getting 
under way to help business march forward in 1932. 


HE headline of this articlé’’#s 
“ ascribed to Ed Wynn. in ‘his'lat- 

est Brcadway show. Probably 

he meant it just as a_btight 
paraphrase. However, to those of us 
who have been trying to simplify our 
study of such things as credit, mone- 
tary systems and international finance, 
it has a far deeper significance. 

Here is the explanation in brief. In 
the boom period of 1928-9 the various 
methods of computing the purchasing 
power of the dollar* in comparison 
with the purchasing power of a nor- 
mal dollar (also arrived at by various 
routes) showed results ranging’ $tipht- 
ly under one dollar. Obviously, dur- 
ing any inflation period purchasing 
power of the dollar tends to be subnor- 
mal—the degree of subnormality, 
however, depending, not only on eco- 
,nomic conditions, but also on the 
;means and methods used for measure- 
Fment of purehasing power. 
¢. The results of studies of the current 
} purchasing power of the dollar* range 
from $1.40.:to $1.50. When you stop 
{directly to-compare this status with the 
less-than-a-dollar dollar of 1928-9, it 
is easy*to realize that the change has 
been one of sensational proportions 
fand that we have, in fact, been put 
‘through “a revolution of currency, 
rcredit or what have you.” Further- 
more, if a fall below normal purchas- 
ing power produced a bubble that had 
to be burst, who can doubt that a 
swing above normal of from forty to 
fifty points produces another bubble 
equally or even more dangerous. 


* See Wholesale Index, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Irving-Fisher Index, etc. 


From our economic and business ex- 
periences on the ups and downs of 
purchasing power of the dollar, is it 
not manifest that what we want and 
need is normal or at least close-to- 
normal purchasing power for the dol- 
lar, i.e., a dollar which is worth 
neither ninety cents nor $1.40, but 
just $1.00? And are we not saying 
exactly this when we remark that 
“What this country needs is a good 
five-cent nickel’’? 

With this part of our thesis set 
forth, let's go on and see where we 
can arrive, if anywhere. In these days 
of super-confusion, it is no disgrace to 
wind up hopelessly lost in a mire of 
data about gold standards, credit ra- 
tios, wage levels, commodity prices, 
foreign exchanges, etc. But it would 
be a godsend if we could gradually 
focus the complex” économic-financial 
picture into something we (meaning 
the average business man) can view 
with at least a fair degree of under- 
standing. It is unfortunate but true 
that most of our writers are too one- 
sided—or at least not many-sided 
enough—in their writings. There 
appear to be great gaps between the 
pure science and applied science of 
most economic and monetary system 
discussions. 

Let me give a few examples to show 
why it is not necessarily heresy or 
radicalism to challenge certain of the 
generally accepted fundamentals of 
economics and finance. For example, 
when France dropped the value of ‘the 
franc from nineteen cents to four 
cents, it is recorded that certain 
of our international bankers feared 
greatly for the future of that country 
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exists today. 
tong totearn the lessons of inflation 


and some went so far as to predicf 


her bankruptcy. Yet, on that supposed 


“heap of ashes” France has built itself 


into the strongest position of any na 


tion in the world with the exception 


of the United States. 


Germany, which has experienced | 


revolution and numerous currency up. 
sets, has nevertheless been able to. bor. 
row billions in spite of her war debts, 
although countries which do such 
things are supposed to be in a poor 
position to borrow. Russia, though 


generally ostracized by our capitalistic | 


nations, seems to be enjoying the high- 
est average per capita standard of liv. 


ing in her history, which tends to in. 


dicate that a nation can be quite inde. 
pendent of the dictates of international 
finance. Prices and employment have 
increased in England since saad went 
off the gold standard. 


Dangers in Deflation 
Understand, of course, that these are 
only questions and passing remarks, 
which we hope suggest questions 
worthy of answer by our leading minds 
and in a manner which is devoid of 
prejudice or preformed conclusions, 
and not clouded with too much tech- 
nical sophistication on single phases. 
The trouble with most of us in dealing 
with really big subjects lies in our will- 
ingness to let a little exact knowledge 
offset a vast amount of inexact infor. 
mation and to let a cross section of 
progressive logic cause us to assume 
our conclusions are correct when often 
the very premise on which our whole 
chain of logic was hung is fallacious. 
There are getting to be fewer and 
fewer leaders among us who still think 
we should be currently afraid of in- 
flation. In times like 1928-9 we cer- 
tainly needed deflation as a remedy for 
excessive inflation. Our hoped-for lead- 
ers at that time were chiefly conspicu- 
ous by their absence and those few 
with vision were supported in a dis- 
gracefully weak manner by the “‘pow- 
ers that be” in government, by ‘the 
colossi’” of finance and “the giants 
of industry.” Intelligence, born of op- 
portunist success and materialistic 
greed, born of non-spiritual ego, ren- 
dered the great majority of our leaders 
blind in vision and inert in action. 
The reverse of this 1928-9 situation 
It took most of us so 
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1—Farm values will rise. 

2—Prices of farm products 
will rise. 

3—Consumption of. farm 
products will increase. 

4—Farmers can amortize 
their debts. 

5—Farmers can buy manu- 
factured products, includ- 
ing luxuries. 

-6—Labor wage scales will 
hold where reduction is 
now threatened. 

7—Labor wages will grad- 
ually rise. 

8—The hours and days per 
week of employment will 
increase. 

9—The total employment will 
increase. 

10—Labor leaders’ problems 

will decrease. 

11—The liquidation 
will cease. 

12—The price of bonds will 
rise. 

13—The price of preferred 
stocks will rise. 

14—The price of common 
stocks will rise. 


mania 


A Sane Degree of Inflation Will Bring These Benefits in 1932 


15—The price of realty will 
rise. 

16—The volume of trading in 
securities will increase. 

17—The volume of trading in 
realty will increase. 

18—Rents will strengthen. 

19—Credits will improve. 

20—Collateral loans will be- 
come secure. 

21—Commodity _ prices 
rise. 

22—Commodity consumption 
will increase. 

23—Prices of manufactured 
goods will advance. 

24—Volume of consumption 
of manufactured goods 
will increase. 

25—Export sales will rise. 

26—Total purchasing power 


will 


will rise. 

27—Luxury consumption will 
increase. 

28—City, state and federal 


budgets can be balanced. 
29—Profits will increase. 
30—Industry and banking will 

become more stabilized. 
31—Market values will again 

approach real values as 


32—Balance sheets of banks 


measured in terms of 
human services instead of 
in arbitrary dollar terms 
as is now true. 


can go back to market 
price valuations. 

33—Balance sheets of insur- 
ance companies can go 
back to market price 
valuations. 

34—Building construction will 
be resumed. 

35—Railroads will be able to 
finance and to operate 
profitably. 

36—Foreign countries will be 
in a better position to pay 
some of their indebted- 


ness to us. 

37—Interest rates will ad- 
vance. 

38—Hoarding will rapidly de- 
cline. 


39—The public and business 
attitude will change from 
one of pessimism, super- 
conservatism and fear to 
one of courage, confidence 
and optimism. 


that very few of us have grown con- 
scious of the fact that we are today 
suffering much more acutely from ex- 
cessive deflation. We hesitate to com- 
ptehend that the remedy for exces- 
sive deflation is /nflation, just as surely 
as deflation was the remedy for exces- 
sive inflation. Apparently we fail to 


| perceive that although the evils of in- 


flation can become just as great as be- 
fore once the purchasing power of the 
dollar gets too far out of line, there 
is absolutely no danger from inflation 
so long as the purchasing power of 
the dollar is at or near the present 
level. Too many of us are prone to 
worry about dangers that may exist at 
some time in the future instead of 
worrying about stopping the economic 
slaughter that is now ensuing. 

The next time you meet a vigorous 
adherent of deflation, ask him to jot 
down six of the most terrible things 
that will happen if the United States 
engages in moderate inflation. Then 
ask him and you ask yourself if these 
six potentialities are really any worse 
or more dire than what has been hap- 
pening to us all currently. 

Also ask him how he can expect (so 
long as the purchasing power of the 


dollar continues to increase) any but 
the following results: 

1. A continuous decline in wages as 
measured in dollars. 

2. A continuous decline of the capi- 
talized value, as measured in dollars, 
of the following: 

a. Stocks 
b. Bonds 
c. Real estate 

3. A continuous reduction in avail- 
able credit as measured in dollars and 
a consequent steady contraction in the 
volume of business, not only as meas- 
ured in dollars, but also as measured 
in tonnage. 

4. Continual reduction in export 
business. 

5. A steadily increasing amount of 
unemployment. : 

6. A gradual but inevitable finan- 
cial collapse of— 

a. Railroads 

b. Insurance companies 
c. Banks 

d. Municipalities 

e. States 

f. Farms 

It is easy to go on, but it is painful 
to think about the subject. So let’s 
turn to the other side and see what 
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might happen as the result of infla- 
tion. But before doing so, let us men- 
tion that it may not be necessary to de- 
part from the gold standard in order 
to accomplish the much-needed infla- 
tion. In this particular article no at- 
tempt is being made to discuss the 
ways and means of effecting inflation. 
In this article we are endeavoring only 
to prove the case for inflation and to 
describe some of the benefits thereof. 
Whether we pump in dollars in cur- 
rency or dollars in the form of usable 
credit, it is obvious even to the layman 
that the more dollars we pump into 
circulation the less is going to 4 the 
purchasing power of each individual 
dollar. Conversely, it is obvious that 
the more dollars in currency or dol- 
lars in usable credit we take out of 
circulation the higher will become the 
purchasing power of each individual 
dollar. That is just common sense. 
More than that, it supplies a simpli- 
fied, understandable explanation of 
what has been going on ever since the 
depression started. Every man, woman 
and child in the United States knows 
that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has been steadily mounting and 
that capitalized values of everything 
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as measured in dollars have been stead- 
ily declining on an inverse basis. If this 
diagnosis is correct, then the increase 
in purchasing power of the dollar and 
decrease in capitalized values must 
have been accompanied by substantial 
decreases in the total dollars in cir- 
culation, be they dollars in currency 
or in credit. 

Let us sce then what has happened 
as regards the volume of dollars in 
circulation. On the currency side, we 
know that something like $1,250,000,- 
000 is now being hoarded—and that 
takes no account of a large but inde- 
terminate supply of gold and silver 
which is being hoarded but which has 
never been converted into currency. 
Brokers’ loans have declined by over 
90 per cent, meaning dollars in credit 
form have thereby been decreased by 
well over $7,000,000,000. New is- 
sues of stocks and bonds (the latter 
including railroads. and municipalities) 
have decreased enormously. Refund- 
ing operations are falling further and 
further below previously outstanding 
totals. Thousands of mortgages have 
had to be paid off to private investors 
as well .as to loaning institutions 
through: not only abnormally quick 
maturities but also abnormally high 
amortizations. ' 


How Credit Has Contracted 


And that isn’t all. Commercial loans 
by banks have been decreased a 
total of approximately $9,000,000,000. 
What effect the enormous decrease in 
market values of stocks, bonds and 
realty equities, owned outright, has 
had upon the credit structure and 
hence upon the dollars of usable credit, 
it is difficult to say. But it certainly 
runs into many billions. The increase 
in our foreign financing has also tak- 
en credit resources out of the country. 
If we proceed much further in trying 
to pay off all debts of all kinds at the 
present pace we shall soon arrive at a 
point of absurdity. Because of fear 
of runs our banks have attempted to 
keep so liquid that they can hardly be 
said to be in the banking business. 
The purpose of credit is to make it 
possible for property to supplement 
currency in making wealth produce 
economic benefits. Considerable liq- 
uidation of loans (credits) was needed 
to overcome unsound inflation but cur- 
rent liquidation based upon fear and 
a super-conservative effort to reduce 
debts (credits) at an abnormal rate is 
destructive. Sanity in the speed of 
deflation and liquidation is every bit 
as important as sanity in the speed of 
inflation and credit expansion. Un- 
fortunately, in many quarters fear has 
overthrown reason, causing many peo- 
ple to forget that there is not enough 
currency in the world to pay off the 


existing composite debts of the world. 

In view of all that has been said 
above, it seems clear that what this 
country needs is inflation, deliberate 
and as carefully controlled as the 
fallibility of human beings permits. 
We need credit expansion on a fairly 
sizable scale and we should mount it 
in double quick time on the cavalry 
of the air so that it can bring good 
news as quickly as possible to the 
length and breadth of the land. The 
recent activities of the National Credit 
Corporation in the mortgage field and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is now pending as we go 
to press, are cases in point. 

Once we realize the importance of 
the principle that total dollars in cir- 
culation of usable credit control on an 
inverse basis the purchasing power of 
the dollar, it is at least partially posst- 
ble to arrive at a fair degree of eco- 
nomic stability by arbitrarily controll- 
ing the volume of dollars in credit 
circulation before we have proceeded 
too far either in the direction of in- 
flation or deflation. To assume that 
these are not and have not always been 
matters of arbitrary decision is ridi- 
culous, for there is not a single detail 
of our monetary, reserve and banking 
system which is not the result of hu- 
man decision. 

We now stand with these conclu- 
sions before us. (1) The purchasing 
power of the dollar is too high and has 
been tending to get higher. (2) The 
purchasing power of the dollar is de- 
pendent upon the volume of dollars 
in credit circulation and hence, if the 
volume of dollars in the form of us- 
able credit is sizably increased, the 
purchasing power of each dollar will 
be reduced. (3) The purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar should be materially 
reduced. (4) Inflation is the term used 
to describe the process whereby as the 
volume of credit in circulation is in- 
creased, the purchasing power of the 
individual dollar is decreased. (5) 
At the present time we want, need and 
fortunately are starting to obtain 
a sane degree of inflation. 

We have now summarized the more 
complex phases of our subject. It re- 
mains to describe a few of the more 
pleasant ones. These have been sct 
forth in tabular form so they can be 
more easily remembered and visualized. 
Everyone of these things is the almost 
certain result of decreasing the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar. Small 
wonder then that we all should rally 
to fight for a sensible degree of infla- 
tion. Business has suffered so much 
that it is indeed impossible to see how 
most of us will not be benefitted by in- 
flation. But the situation demands 
prompt and courageous action before 
the bread line and the insolvency list 


grow to irreparable lengths and jp. 
vite revolution. The present trend ip 
Congress and in the banking world to. 
ward intelligent inflation is certainly § 
most encouraging. 

Let’s consider just a few of the 
benefits listed in the accompanying 
table. It is easy enough to prove them 
all. Take wages for instance. It js 
axiomatic that wages (even as is true 
with stock, bond and realty prices) al. 
ways work inversely with the purchas. 
ing power of the dollar. Hence, in. 
flation which decreases the purchas. 
ing power of the dollar from its pres. 
ent level of $1.40 is certain to 
strengthen and improve the rate of pay f 
as measured in dollars—a result great. 
ly to be desired by employers and em. 
ployes alike, but impossible while de. 
flation and liquidation continue to rule 
the day. 

It is equally axiomatic that farmers 
can’t pay on mortgage and land con. 
tracts made during times when the 
dollar bought less. The same is true 
of all kinds of debtors, and, of course, 
creditors should welcome conditions 
which make it possible for debtors to 
amortize. 


Inflation Is Needed 

During the past two years we have 
learned beyond all question of doubt 
that greatly reduced dollar prices do 
not greatly stimulate increased volume 
of consumption. Even in the great 
chain stores, where dollar economy 
has ever been the rule, we find not 
only dollar volumes, but tonnage vol- 
umes, as well, slipping behind the 
figures of a year ago. Theoretically, 
of course, the reverse should be true 
as regards tonnage, but in practice ap- 
parently the theory doesn’t work. 

In times of high prices, most of our 
corporations and entrepreneurs earned 
good profits; in times of decreased 
prices cut-throat competition gets 
worse and worse until profits arc so 
largely wiped out as to leave our whole 
system of taxation in a highly under- 
mined position and our Federal budget 
unbalanced by something like two bil- 
lions. 

There may still be some staunch ad- 
vocates of the benefits of super low 
price eras and super-deflation periods, 
but if so the foundation is being shot 
from under their feet each and every 
day that the present liquidation mania 
proceeds. Surely most of us would 
like to profit by our observations of 
the last two years, by “risking’’ our 
business welfare on an inflation which 
starts prices upward. 

There is one other angle to this 
whole subject of dollar values, infla- 
tions and monetary systems which 
seems worthy of mention. It 5s 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Ballard & Ballard Company, makers of 


AE: 


Occiden: flour, found a new market for the consumption of their 


primary product when they adopted the manufacture of canned biscuits—in the dough. 


Designing to Sell 


HEN the germ of the idea 

of marketing canned south- 

ern buttermilk biscuits i 

the dough implanted itself 
in the mind of L. B. Willoughby a 
couple of years ago, it seemed to be 
good enough to warrant a tidy little 
local business in Louisville, Kentucky. 
But not for long was it a one-man, 
one-shop biscuit business. Ideas with 
vitality, like sons with ambition, have 
a way of escaping the parental roof 
and this one got into good hands when 
the milling concern of Ballard & Bal- 
lard took it over. 

The idea in its nucleus was that of 
packaging and marketing a typical 
southern buttermilk biscuit ready for 
the oven, with the taste, texture and 
appearance of that variety for which 
the south is famed. 

But the problem of carrying out the 
idea so that their product. would be 
“foolproof”, to the end of establish- 
ing a permanent and enthusiastic mar- 
ket, was entirely one of production, 
packaging and delivery-truck design. 

Consider the fact that, less than a 
year old, the OvenReady Division of 
Ballard & Ballard has twice had to 
enlarge its plant, has built almost 
complete coverage of the territory east 
of the Mississippi and, after starting 
late in January, 1931, with a produc- 
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tion of 1,200 packages a day, has ac- 
quired a market which is daily ab- 
sorbing 130,000 packages—1,300,000 
biscuits—and shouting for more! 

With demand growing apace in the 
territory already opened, officials of 
the company plan within a year to 
complete national distribution. 

The difficulties of producing, pack- 
aging and distributing raw dough 
from Louisville to homes thousands 
of miles remote would have spelled 
“Hands off!’’ to your defeatists. There 
were two premises which gave them 
the courage to tackle the business at 
all. First, they felt that there was 
definitely a national taste for biscuits, 
largely unfilled because biscuit-making 
is a complex process in the kitchen, 
and that it was just another one of 
those things which, if reduced to 
terms of the can-opener, could be 
richly capitalized on. Second, they 
banked on the fact that femmes, like 
felines, were endowed with a curiosity 
that they'd willingly pay an initial ten 
cents to satisfy. The idea was to make 
the product so irresistible that it 
wouldn’t stop at experimentation, but 
would establish itself as a household 
habit. There was no doubt about the 
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appeal of the biscuit—but spoilage 
was the big hazard. 

The container, then, was the first 
problem to be grappled with. First, 
it must materially protect the dough 
content, and, at the same time, readily 
appear the logical container for an un- 
heard-of and amazing item—"‘canned” 
biscuit dough! They saw the need of 
bringing the greatest ingenuity of de- 
sign and construction to bear on the 
carton which in itself was destined 
to be a powerful factor in their mer- 
chandising set-up. 

They accomplished this with a small 
cylindrical carton which will stand up- 
right and fit neatly between the wire 
shelves of any refrigerator. 

The highly perishable nature of bis- 
cuit dough called for a container 
which would effectively combat a num- 
ber of destructive forces——moisture, 
extreme dryness, heat and gaseous ex- 
pansion, aside from ordinary risk in 
marketing canned foods. While the 
OvenReady carton appears to be sim- 
ply made, its construction has been 
worked out in remarkable detail. It 
is made of durable spiral-wound fibre, 
both sides of which have a smooth sur- 
face, a feature that gives added pro- 
tection against moisture and at the 
same time makes it easy to remove 
the package of dough. The package 
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(ten biscuits, each separated by foil) 
is so wrapped in foil and oil paper 
that the folds on the top are free to 
adhere to the metal. When the first 
gaseous expansion takes place within 
the package, the gas escapes through a 
hole, the folded end of the foil is 
forced against it and the tube auto- 
matically becomes a vacuum. 

The label, in tones of blue, alumi- 
num, yellow and red, covers the car- 
ton and the clamped edges of - the 
metal caps. To increase its attractive- 
ness ,and serviceability the label has 
been’ varnished—the final step in a 
series to make an “‘impractical’’ idea 
practicable. 

When local success made national 
distribution a question to be consid- 
ered, Ballards had to face the prob- 
lem of scientific delivery methods. The 
product required an average tempera- 
ture between fifty-five and sixty de- 
grees from the moment it left the mix- 
ing-room until it was delivered into 
the hands of the housewife. 

Unwilling to chance successful de- 
livery in ordinary rapid-delivery trucks, 
the Ballard Company laid their prob- 
lem before a group of competent 
trucking engineers. They designed a 
fleet of half-ton and one and one-half 
ton trucks with specially built insu- 
lated bodies, similar to refrigerator 
cats. Before putting them into use 
each truck was thoroughly tested in a 
wide range of weather and tempera- 
ture conditions to insure proper tem- 
perature maintenance after ice recep- 
tacles were filled. 

Even the selection of paint for the 
trucks was considered carefully, and 
a color scheme of aluminum and blue 
was evolved because those colors 
were determined to be from four to 
five degrees cooler than other shades 
of paint. 

The south, traditional home of the 
biscuit, was selected for the first test 
marketing when the Ballard Company 
began quantity production of their 
product, eleven months ago. In At- 
lanta, the first test city, their sales 
jumped from 600 packages a day to 
6,000 in six weeks’ time. And there 
was no advertising behind the biscuits. 
The results here necessitated doubling 
production, and a new plant was put 
into operation in Louisville with a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 packages per day. 

The acceptance of southern biscuits 
in northern homes seemed at first open 
to question. Indianapolis was selected 
for a test campaign, a preliminary sur- 
vey having shown that 77.5 per cent 
of the families were in the habit of 
baking biscuits. Overnight the biscuits 
were sent from Louisville in half-ton 
trucks, having compartments holding 
100 pounds of ice, and distributed to 
Indianapolis stores early the next 
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morning. There had been no ‘adver- 
tising and very little sales promotion 
in this territory, but sales increased to 
30,000 packages a week within thirty 
days. 

The company again enlarged its 
plant, boosted daily production to ap- 
proximately 130,000 packages, and 
began preparations to get complete 
coverage north and south. Test figures 


On the left we 
have the original 
Handy - Andy 
carton which 
yielded only 
moderate success 
for the manufac- 
turer. When the 
package at the 
right, designed 
by Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, 
was adopted, 
sales made the 
amazing jump 
recounted in the 
story below. 


A Better Package 
Jumps Sales, Lowers 
Distribution Costs 


HE experience of a manufac- 

turer of an orange juice ex- 

tractor in developing a package 

with the nth degree of self- 
selling is proof of the fact that it is 
possible to capitalize on what is at 
the moment the despair of many a 
concern—that Mrs. Consumer is daily 
becoming more picky and choosy, and 
that the best selling logic in the world 
won't win her over if she doesn’t fall 
for your product at first sight. 


“Handy-Andy,” the name of the little 
juice ejector, is itself not one whit dif- 
ferent from the day, about a year ago, 
when the first machine left the factory 
to win its way in the world. But its 
reincarnation in a spanking new pack- 
age jumped its sales in a single de- 
partment store in New York from 
two dozen a day with a demon- 
strator (hardly a profitably proposi- 
tion) to eight dozen a day without a 
demonstrator—all as a result of that 
little thing called “eye appeal.” 

The sales manager of the Handy- 
Andy Specialty Company tells us that 
during the period when the product 
was packaged in a commonplace card- 
board carton with a colored label the 
little machine had been having only 
moderate success. Many of the more 
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proved that taste for biscuits had prac- 
tically no geographical limitations, 
The same comparative results have 
been obtained in each new locality 
with the same limited sales efforts be- 
hind the product; keeping the dealer 
stocked offers the chief problem. 

And, in the meantime, Ballard is 
offsetting the drop in its regular flour 
market by this new demand. 


desirable outlets flouted the line, but 
the introduction of the new package 
won over a number of important new 


accounts, of which one—Wana- 
maker's, in New York—is selling 
three hundred a week. 


The carton-redesign job was handled 
by Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, who 
evolved a colorful, amusing box which 
gets over the idea of the extractor by 
picturing Handy-Andy Imps _ busily 
squeezing oranges on all four sides 
of the box. They also managed, by 
ingenious packing of the contents, to 
reduce the size of the carton quite 
considerably. It was found that the 
new size not only stacked to better 
advantage on the counter, but also 
sliced shipping expenses—a matter of 
no small moment in these days of 
threatening freight rates. 

Though the primary objective in at- 
tractively packaging any product is, of 
course, to reduce the buying resistance 
of the consumer, it often results 
in important by-products, such as 
heightened dealer cooperation, as in 
the case of Handy-Andy. What hap- 
pened here was that the advertising 
departments of department stores 
sparked so spontaneously to the ad- 
vertisability of the newly packaged 
product, giving so much space to its 
promotion in their own copy, that the 
manufacturer found it superfluous to 
advertise on his own account—a 
mighty welcome contribution in the 
early stages of a concern’s career. 


Although many companies spend huge sums in 
advertising, many are failing to draw plus values 
out of their investment through training sales- 
men to regard and use the advertising as a sales 


tool. 


This is the fourth article of a series based 


on observation of hundreds of typical sales calls. 


Are Salesmen Overlooking 
Prestige Arguments in Selling? 


Firms represented by the sales- 
men whose selling methods 
are discussed in this article: 


Oil Burners 


Brooklyn Cornell Utilities, Inc. 

Electrol, Inc. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration 

Petroleum Heat and Power Company 

May Oil Burner Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Company 

Preferred Utilities Company, Inc. 


Kitchen Cabinets 


Elgin Stove & Oven Company 
Murphy Door Bed Company 
Wasmuth Endicott Company 
Dykes Lumber Company 

Janes & Kirtland, Inc. 

Excel Metal Cabinet Company 


a large concern doing national ad- 

vertising, particularly a specialty 

maker, “Do your salesmen make 
use of the company’s advertising in 
their canvass?” he’d probably answer 
in the affirmative. Very likely he 
would tell you that an advertising 
portfolio is provided each. salesman 
and that its use is one of the first steps 
the salesman must learn in his train- 


ing. 
Let’s see if this sales manager is 
optimistic. : 
The specification writer for a, well- 
known firm’ of ‘New’ York architects 


I: you asked the sales manager of 


asked salesmen of seven leading oil |. - 


burner manufacturers to call on him, 
He wanted to have some specific in- 
formation on oil burners for a public 
building in a township and for a pri- 
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vate suburban home. The SALEs 
MANAGEMENT investigator was per- 
mitted to sit in on these seven sales 
calls. Here is one amazing fact he 
uncovered : 

Out of five oil burner manufac- 
turers who advertised nationally the 
salesman of only one on his own in- 
itiative talked about his company’s 
advertising. He was a representative 
of Timken. This salesman told the 
specification writer why Timken had 
gone into the oil burner business and 
the relation of Timken-Detroit to the 
parent company. Then he explained 
the financial difficulties a few of the 
oil burner companies were having and 
the tremendous financial strength of 
Timken in contrast. ‘‘Ask your 
banker about Timken,” was the. gist 
of his message. The salesman clinched 
this preamble by stating that Timken 
would be making oil burners when 
other manufacturers were out of busi- 
ness and that the buyer should con; 
sider from whom he was buying as 
much as what he was buying. 

What about the rest of the sales- 
men? 

The SALES MANAGEMENT imnvesti- 
gator anticipated the possibility that 
salesmen would talk only engineering 
with the architect. In the case of 
their calls on this man, however, there 
was the opportunity for the salesmen 


to go;beyond the purely engineering © 
considerations. 
owned. a pstyate suburban home. It?” 
~was now rented and equipped with a 
~ coal-burning furnace. They were con- 


The firm in question 


sidering putting in an oil burner and 
using this new equipment to help sell 
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the house. Three salesmen whose 
firms advertised nationally were told 
this, but none of them took the op- 
portunity offered. None said, in 
effect: ‘‘The oil burner will help sell 
the house. In buying this burner be 
sure that you put in one that is well 
advertised and thus known to the 
potential house buyer.” 

Since none of the salesmen took 
the lead when it was offered to him, 
the SALES MANAGEMENT investigator 
gave three other salesmen a full cue, 
by practically telling their story for 
them. He said: ‘This private subur- 
ban house we have in mind was built 
on speculation, this firm of architects 
Operating as owner-managers. We are 
contemplating putting in an oil burner 
to help sell the house. What you 
have told me about the mechanical 
principle of your burner is very in- 
teresting, Mr. Salesman, but, as the 
seller of the house, I can’t spend all 
that time repeating your story to the 
man to whom I want to sell the house. 
I have other highlights about the 
house to stress to the buyer. Conse- 
quently, from a selling standpoint, the 
house should be equipped with a 
burner whose name is almost synony- 
mous with and as well known as 
Tiffany. Then all I’d have to say to 
the potential house buyer when I take 
him into the cellar is ‘this oil burner 
is a Tiffany.’ ” 

With this lead, three salesmen told 
how their product was well advertised. 
However, only two mentioned the 
media and none told to just what ex- 
tent his product was advertised. None 
said: ‘‘My product gets more adver- 
tising in the best magazines and 
newspapers than any other make, so 


it should be the best known to any 


potential buyer.” Or, “My company 
(Continued on page 70) 
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\L 30.1% GREATER THAN AVERAGE FOR ALL 77 U.S. CITIES, 


30VE AVERAGE PER CAPITA SALES FOR ENTIRE U. S. 


the 1929 per capita retail sales for the 102,247 city and town families of the Spokane 

Country was $764 (or $3,056 per family). This is 30.1% higher than average per capita 
sales for all 77 cities of the United States—100,000 to 500,000 population; 26.3% greater than 
for all 370 cities—25,000 and up; and 87.2% greater than the average per capita sales for the 
entire United States. 


Bier upon the Census of Distribution of the United States Department of Commerce 


Buying Power—Living Standards: That the Spokane Country is outstanding is easy 
to understand when it is remembered that the per family wealth is 29.4% higher than the 
United States average; 35% more of our people file income tax returns; 30% more homes are 
wired for electricity ; 30.8% more of our families have telephones and percentage of automo- 
piles to families is one-sixth greater than the country’s average. 


Buying Activity—1932 Sales Conditions: Department store sales in Spokane 1931 
compared with 1930 according to Federal Reserve Agent’s report made best showing of any 
city in the Twelfth Federal Reserve District except one. Spokane Country sources of income 
are spread over such varied industries as mining, lumbering, diversified agriculture and fruit 
growing, with a total annual new wealth production of $400,000,000. 


Economical, Influential Newspaper Coverage: THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE CHRONICLE combined circulation (86% UNduplicated) offers such a complete 
coverage of the 102,247 city and town families in this field that no supplementary media 
whatsoever are necessary for the advertiser to secure his full share of the “30% above aver- 
age market” business to be had in the Spokane Country during 1932. Product surveys and 
special information promptly. 
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It’s the Next Shot 
that Counts ... 


HIC EVANS will go down in history as 

one of the greatest of golfers. In his long 

years of championship play he built up a 

philosophy that carried him out of many 
a sand trap; often to some drive from the rough 
that broke an opponent’s heart. 

This was his philosophy: 

“It’s the next shot that counts.” 

I came to knowledge of this through an inci- 
dent one day. It was match play. Any little 
error of stroke or judgment, any break of the 
game might be costly to either side. 

Chic Evans’ ball struck a low spot in the fair- 
way, bounced at an angle, caromed off a pebble 
and dribbled into a sand trap. His caddy groaned. 
Chic laughed. As he moved forward, apparently 
with light heart, he said: 

“It isn’t the shot you’ve just made. It’s the 
next shot that counts.” 

He carefully analyzed his problem; measured 
the distance with his eye; estimated the required 
loft. With apparent unconcern he selected the 
proper club. Without haste he took his stance. 
Unhurriedly he brought the clubhead back in a 
true arc. Down it came, a smother of flying 
sand, and—— 

The ball rose gracefully and came to a stop 
not eighteen inches from the pin! 


And that reminds me—— 
I've seen Willie Hoppe miss an easy one, smile, 
and come back with a breath-taking run at three- 
cushion. I’ve seen Babe Ruth fan out and next 
time at bat hit one over the bleachers. I’ve seen 
Jack Dempsey take a sock on the chin and a split- 
second later shake his opponent to the heels with 
a short jab. 

I've seen a muskellunge played to the very 
net and then, with one mighty, final effort, shake 
himself free. I saw a buck rabbit once, caught 
in a snowdrift, turn swiftly and rip his captor’s 
bare hand with battling claws and make escape. 

Indian fighters used to have a saying: 

“The redskins won't close in if they know 
you've got another shot in the gun.” 


Experience had taught them that that last shot, 
at point-blank range, was sure to kill. 
It’s the last shot in a tennis game that wins. 


And so with the salesman 
He must never be unprepared to fire one more 
shot. He must ever have one more lunge in re- 
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serve when he has been played, weary and worn, 
to the side of the boat. He must have heart for 
a short-arm blow when he has taken one hard 
on the chin. He must be ready to hit a home 
run even if he has struck out ten times ina day. 

It’s the heart and courage and skill that sends 
the last shot home, true and unwavering; the last 
shot that makes champions. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each, money order or cash with orde 
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New 4-in-Hand Spurs 
Hewes & Potter Sales 
to 42-Year Record 


BostoN—Recent shipments of Hewes 
& Potter, Inc., have been the largest 
in the company’s forty-two-year his- 
tory. The factory payroll in the last 
four months has been increased 400 
per cent. The plant is now running 
two shifts. 

In an address before the annual sales 
rally of the Sales Managers and Ex- 
ecutive clubs of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, December 30, John L. 
Brummett, president of Hewes & Pot- 
ter, attributed the record to the 
stimulation given the entire line of 
Spur bow ties and Bull Dog  sus- 
penders, belts and garters, by the in- 
troduction of a new Spur Royale 
four-in-hand tie, last September, and 
the aggressive merchandising which 
has accompanied it. 

Part of the success of the Spur Royale 
was in fact ascertained before it was 
put on the market, Mr. Brummett ex- 
plained. In a survey of lawyers, doc- 
tors, mechanics and men in other 
walks of life in several different states, 
the company found the qualities most 
desirable in a four-in-hand tie, which 
became the “themes” of the personal 
sales and advertising program. These 
qualties were: The knot won't slip ; 
the seam slides in any collar; the silk 
resists wrinkles, and the lining holds 
its shape. 

In preparing salesmen for its intro- 
duction, he continued, the men were 
gathered in twos and threes in hotel 
rooms in various cities and given every 
detail of production and selling in- 
formation necessary for them to talk 
convincingly about the new product. 
Their efforts were re-enforced by an 
intensive consumer advertising cam- 
paign urging the public to ask for 
Spur Royale ties by name. 

Further success in 1932 will be de- 
veloped, Mr. Brummett believed, by 
the fact that the price of the new tie 
has been reduced generally from 
$1.50 to $1. The preliminary survey 
showed that a tie embodying the in- 
novations sought in Spur Royale could 
not be made last fall to retail for less 
than $1.50, he said. Since then, how- 
ever, lower costs of production have 
justified substantial reductions. 
Another factor in the success of the 
new product (although Mr. Brummett 
did not mention it) was probably Mr. 
Brummett. He joined Hewes & Potter 
in 1916, and after various sales and 
advertising positions, became vice- 
president in 1926 and (SM August 
22) president last summer—succeed- 
ing the late John W. Hewes, 


C. W. Churchill 


Buick Promotes Churchill 
to Vice-Presidency 


FLINT, MicH.—C. W. Churchill has 
been promoted from director of sales 
to vice-president in charge of sales of 
Buick Motor Company, and his as- 
sistant, George H. Wallace, has be- 
come general sales manager. 

Mr. Churchill has been with Buick 
for eleven years—as director of sales 
since December, 1926. Previously he 
was with the Winton organization, 
from 1904 to 1921. 

Mr. Wallace joined Buick in 1929, 
after having served for six years with 
Chevrolet Motor Company. 


CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati district office 
of American Rolling Mill Company will 
be moved to Middletown, Ohio, about 
January 16. 


A. C. Mayer 


Ethyl Gasoline Volume 
Again Breaks Record 
Despite High Price 


New YorK—lIn five years the annual 
sales volume of Ethyl gasoline has 
been increased more than seven times 
and the proportion of Ethyl sales to 
the total gasoline consumption of the 
country more than four times, an 
official of Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
informed SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week. ' 
Although the exact total for 1931 has 
not been determined, he added, it will 
approximate 2,200,000,000 gallons— 
an increase of about 3,500,000 over 
that of 1930. 
Since 1927, the first full year of Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation’s operations, the 
volume and the proportion of the 
nation’s consumption have been: 
1927—288,000,000—3 per cent 
1928—527,000,000—5 per cent 
1929—1,241,000,000—9 per cent 
1930—1,854,000,000-——11.5 per 
cent 
1931—2,200,000,000—12.5 per 
cent 
This increase was made in spite of 
the fact that Ethyl gasoline sells for 
three cents a gallon more than “reg- 
ular” gasoline at all points in the 
United States. It was made also in 
spite of the increased sales taxes on 
gasoline in many states. 
Ethyl gasoline, known for its ‘‘anti- 
knock’ qualities, was developed by 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
and first marketed by General Motors 
Chemical Company. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation was formed, shortly after- 
ward, by General Motors and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. 
Ethyl now has about 100 customers 
among oil refiners and the product is 
marketed through 5,000 jobbers. In 
addition to Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion’s Own intensive promotion pro- 
gram, it is being promoted in the 
campaigns of the licensee companies. 


G. E. Sales Executive 
Dies in Plane Crash 


CLEVELAND—A. C. Mayer, merchan- 
dising manager of General Electric 
Refrigeration department, was killed 
December 31 when an airplane in 
which he was flying from Cleveland 
to his home in Louisville crashed to 
the ground in a fog near Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Thirty-nine years old, Mr. Mayer had 
been merchandising manager since 
1927. Previously he had been gen- 
eral sales manager of Unit Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, and a sales 
executive of the former Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden. 


Truer today 
than ever 


Five years ago McGraw-Hill pub- 
lished a full page advertisement in 
metropolitan newspapers which 
singled out an incident in the ex- 
perience of McGraw-Hill circula- 
tion men. A man had chugged 
along 100 miles of corduroy road 
in the Yuma Desert to get two sub- 
scriptions in a central station that 
had just reached a rating that 
made it a worth-while prospect for 
manufacturers. 


That sort of experience is more 
common today than it was in 1926. 
Over 200 circulation field men, 
working exclusively for McGraw- 
Hill, patrol the wide open spaces 
as well as the heavily populated 
industrial centers—if there’s a 
prospect there of sufficient stature 
to make it profitable for an adver- 
tiser to seli. 
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McG RAW-HILL 


New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Washington * Greenville 


Business men, industrialists and en- 
gineers—600,000 of them—regularly 
read the McGraw-Hill Publications. 
More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill 
books and magazines in their business. 


Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 


Radio Retailing 
Electronics 


Food Industries f 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering ower 
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ave you doing about 


Customer-lurnover?’ 


When the dust of this present upheaval 
has cleared, many changes will be evi- 
dent in the ranking of business and in- 
dustry. Small companies that have always 
had to fight for business are forging 
ahead to leadership. Large, ‘‘fair-weath- 
er’ companies, that have rested on their 
laurels, are dropping behind, or drop- 


ping out. New aggressive companies are 


entering the ranks. 


No one who sells to business or industry 
can afford to ignore this ‘Customer- 
Turnover.” No one can sit tight and wait 
for his old customers to come back with 
orders. New customers must be won to 
replace old ones fallen by the wayside. 
New leaders in the field must be culti- 
vated now, before their good-will is won 


by competitors. 


Advertising will help to do the job. And 
its cost need not be out of proportion to 


results, either. For just now, McGraw- 
Hill publications, the most economical of 
advertising media, are holding the great- 
est interest of business and industrial 
executives in search of new ideas, new 
economies, new products, new uses for 
old materials, or new materials to do old 
things better. 


Through the McGraw-Hill publications 
you can reach 24 groupings of 600,000 
of these men without paying for thou- 
sands of uninfluential readers. For Mc- 
Graw-Hill circulation means selective 
circulation—painstakingly checked, sub- 
scription by subscription, to include 
only those who wield the buying power 
McGraw- 
Hill believes that giving the adver- 


for business and industry. 


tiser one-hundred cents’ worth of real 
prospects for his dollar, is the best 
way to help him reach his markets at 
reasonable cost. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Cleveland 


American Machinist 
Product Engineering 


Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


Detroit Chicago 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
(Domestic and Export Editions) 


Metal and Mineral Markets 
Coal Age 


St. Louis 
Transit Journal 
Bus Transportation 


Aviation 


Textile World 


San Francisco - Los Angeles London 


Factory and Industrial Management 
Maintenance Engineering 


The Business Week 
Management Methods 


Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man (right) and Mr. Ed- 
ward Plaut (left) director 
and sponsor, respectively, 
of the recent survey on 
price-maintenance. 


Principle of Price-Maintenance 


Legitimate, Reports Seligman, 
Urging Refusal-to-Sell Law 


New YorK—"The general principle 
of resale-price maintenance 1s legiti- 
mate,’ Professor E. R. A. Seligman 
of Columbia University announced 
at Washington, January 7, in making 
public the results of a nation-wide 
survey on the subject of “Price Cut- 
ting and Price Maintenance,” under- 
taken a year ago at the behest of 
Edward Plaut, president of Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., and chairman of the com- 
mittee of the New York Board of 
Trade appointed to study this subject. 
The report recommends legislation to 
remove any existing barriers against 
the refusal-to-sell method of enforcing 
price maintenance. It urges that ma- 
chinery similar to the trade practices 
conferences sponsored by the Federal 
Trade Commission beset up to work 
out practices that would make price 
maintenance more effective than the 
refusal-to-sell method alone. 

Twenty industries were covered by 
Professor Seligman, Dr. Robert A. 
Love of the City College of New 
York, his collaborator, and their as- 
sistants in the study, which will be 
published soon in book form. The 
drug industry studies were the most 
extensive. 

“Price maintenance is a step toward 
fair competition,’ Professor Seligman 
said. “It is economically defensible 
and therefore ethically desirable.” Its 
adoption as a “general principle will 


mean . . . a step forward in Ameri- 
can business life.’’ 

Pointing out that certain practices, 
such as “remnant sales, clearance sales, 
bankruptcy sales and the like, if 
honestly carried out and free from 
subterfuge, are well-nigh necessary 
concomitants of modern business,”’ the 
report adds, however, that “practices 
which were more or less bearable dur- 
ing the period of prosperity’ become 
“unbearable in hard times’ and in the 
midst of ‘cut-throat competition.” 
The Federal Trade Commission, the 
report adds, has “taken only timid and 
halting steps to explain the distinction 
between fair and unfair competition 
in this great twilight zone of cut 
prices.” 

Four difficulties in the path toward 
“this much anticipated retailer heaven,” 
the report warns, ‘‘are: Lack of uni- 
versal adoption by manufacturers; in- 
ability of retailers to compel adoption ; 
existence of cut prices on price-main- 
tained items, and price-cutting on 
non-maintained items.” 

The report points out that the con- 
sumer’s interest in resale-price mainte- 
nance is not so great as has usually 
been imagined. Permanent benefits, 
if any, must accrue as indirect results 
of more effective distribution methods. 
To make the refusal-to-sell method 
operative, it continues, the law should 
freely permit the selection of cus- 
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tomers, should allow manufacturers to 
persuade wholesaler and retailer to 
follow established prices and permit 
policing to detect price-cutters who 
may then be refused merchandise. 
These proposals would not interfere 
with existing laws against price fixing 
between competitors, illegal coercive 
trade methods, and allowances and 
special terms as rewards for pricing 
cooperation. 

Free interchange of business informa- 
tion by manufacturer, wholesaler, job- 
ber and retailer about price-cutting or 


_ unethical practices are essential to the 


operation of present-day business, the 
report shows. 

“By stating definitely what practices 
are to be permitted, a law which 
legalizes the refusal-to-sell method,” 
Professor Seligman said, ‘‘would re- 
move the temptation of government to 
interfere in a field in which its activ- 
ity is now decidedly unwelcome to 
business interests, and in which it has 
thus far done very little to improve 
the situation.” 


-He expects some resistance to his pro- 


posed legal reforms by courts and 
legislatures. But he nevertheless be- 
lieves reform can be accomplished by 
a simple law that merely restates a 
principle of common law, thereby 
making legal in every respect the 
right to refuse to sell to any dealer 
or distributor for any reason whatso- 
ever. This procedure would make no 
fundamental changes in existing laws. 
It simply removes obstructions to 
business initiative without introducing 
any additional elements of government 
interference. 

“A shortcoming of the plan from the 
point of view of the retailer consists 
indeed in the fact that the system as. 
a whole does not lend itself to com- 
pulsory action by retailers,” he empha- 
sized. ‘There is little prospect of a 
retailer compelling a manufacturer to 
maintain prices unless he finds it to: 
his advantage to do so. While this. 
objection is undoubtedly true, it must 
be balanced against the legal, social 
and economic advantages of adopting 
a conservative as against a radical 
measure. 

The report states that “it will not be 
difficult to frame a bill designed to 
realize the principle” underlying the 
problem of unauthorized selling, and 
pays special attention to the jobber 
method of distribution by stating that 
it is possible that an additional meas- 
ure legalizing what might be called 
““distribution-controlled contracts’’ may 
be needed. 

“Such agreements would apply only 
to the procedure involved in with-. 
holding supplies,” the report reads. 
“They would not cover agreements as: 
to resale prices by the wholesalers.” 
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KINGS 


ON THE NORTH ? 


A 45,000 acre ranch with thousands of head of Brahma Cattle Ranch 
Cow Ponies, Cowboys and Seminole !ndians from the deep recesses of 
the Everglades Night hunting for wildcat and fox with twenty or 
thirty hounds Deer, wild turkey, quail, snipe, bear, raccoon, ducks and 
oppossum in abundance A Seminole Indian village right on the ranch. 


The Outdoor Thrills of the West 
in the Luxury of Florida Sunshine 


The zest of the great outdoors -riding - hunting-fish- 
ING — swimming — camping with all the refinements of 
the most luxurious city dwelling. Strictly modern 
hotel, beautiful guest rooms, large high-cerl- 
inged lobby, music and card room, writing room, 
two dining rooms, with wide veranda the 
entire length of the building. Built of 
Florida palmetto, cypress and pecky 
cypress Finest food. Entertain- 
ment by Cowboy, Indian and 
“Mammy” crooners. 


Nothing like it 
East of the Rockies 
A winter vacation youll always 
remember Moderate rates Write 
tor full details. Automobile road 
Map and Railroad Time Tables. 


BRIGHTON — FLORIDA 
CHICAGO BOOKING OFFICE 
520 No. Michigan Ave 
Phone Superior 44/6 


KINGS DUDE RANCH 
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Motor Car Usage Gained in 1931 


Despite Decline in Production; 
20 Per Cent Sales Rise Seen 


New York—Motor car production 
and registration in the United States 
declined about 1,000,000 units in 
1931, but motor car usage—as indi- 
cated by gasoline consumption— 
gained about 10 per cent. 

This factor, the automobile industry 
believes, will result in a considerable 
increase in replacement demand. Gen- 
erally lower prices and improved prod- 
ucts are expected to accelerate sales. 
An increase of $200,000,000 in high- 
way and street expenditures and an 
addition of 25,000 to the mileage of 
surfaced highways last year may also 
prove stimulating factors. 

Motor cars and trucks produced in 
the United States and Canada last 
year numbered 2,465,000, as compared 
with 3,505,000 in 1930, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported today in connection with the 
opening of the National Automobile 
Show here. 

Passenger car production fell from 
2,943,200 to 2,045,000 and motor 
truck from 561,800 to 420,000. Regis- 
tration in the United States declined 
from 26,718,000 to 25,940,000. 
There are brighter sides to the pic- 
ture, however, from the angles of pro- 
ducer, dealer, supplier and consumer 
alike. The consumer will be interested 
to know that the average retail price 
of cars was $765 in 1931, as against 
$800 in 1930. The average price 
of trucks declined even farther, from 
$922 to $824. Tire prices were down 
nearly 25 per cent. 

The automobile industry still claims to 
be the “largest manufacturing indus- 
try based on value of finished prod- 
ucts’’—despite a decline from $3,116,- 
400,000 to $2,101,000,000 in the com- 
bined dollar sales volume of motor 
vehicles and of accessories, service 
equipment and replacements of parts 
and tires. The United States still has 
75 per cent of the world’s cars, and 
the exports from the United States 
and the production of United States- 
owned plants in Canada were 444 
times as large as the number of cars 
imported here. 

The industry continues to be the larg- 
est purchaser of gasoline, rubber, steel, 
lubricating oil, plate glass, nickel and 
lead. It has increased its consumption 
of the total output of rubber from 82 
to 83 per cent; of plate glass, from 55 
to 60; of iron and steel, from 15 to 
16; of lumber and hardwood, from 


15 to 17; of lead, from 24 to 26, and 
of gasoline, from 80 to 85. Improve- 
ment of automotive products also has 
developed a new market for such ma- 
terials as aluminum and nickel. The 
industry's consumption of crude rub- 
ber and cotton fabric fell off slightly 
last year, but the proportion of the 
copper market remained the same. 

In the midst of the ‘‘fight’’ between 
the automobiles and the railways for 
first position as the nation’s carrier, 
it is significant to note that whereas 
the total railway car loadings declined 
about 20 per cent last year, the num- 
ber of carloads of automotive freight 
shipped over the railways increased 
from 3,080,000 to 3,090,000. The 
distributing and servicing organ- 
izations of the automobile industry in 
the United States were smaller last 
year. Although the number of deal- 
ers was reduced only from 51,514 to 
46,000, the number of garages, service 
stations and repair shops totaled 
98,000, as against 150,500 in 1930. 


Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


H. C. Crippen 


Bon Ami Company Elects 


H. C. Crippen President 
New YorK—H. C. Crippen, vice- 
president in charge of sales, secretary 
and treasurer of the Bon Ami Com- 
pany (he is also a director), has been 
elected president to succeed Eversley 
Childs, now chairman of the board. 
Lloyd E. Smalley, assistant treasurer, 
has become secretary and treasurer. 


Best Foods Dominates 
Salad Dressing Trade 


in Hellmann Tie-up 


New YorK—Gold Dust and General 
Foods corporations, two of the half- 
dozen largest factors in the nation’s 
grocery products industry, got together 
this week to form a super salad dress- 
ing company. 

Known as The Best Foods, Inc., the 
new company is a consolidation of 
the Gold Dust subsidiary of that name 
with Richard Hellmann, Inc., a divi- 
sion of General Foods. The Gold 
Dust interests, controlled by George 
and Frederick Morrow, will predomi- 
nate. Both lines, however, will be 
retained, under the supervision of Jay 
Gould, former vice-president and 
general sales manager of Best Foods, 
who will be general manager. Benton 
& Bowles, Best Foods agency, will 
handle advertising for both lines. 
The six Hellmann and the five Best 
Foods plants, which have been turn- 
ing out a variety of semi-perishable 
products, such as horseradish and 
pickles, will be continued for the pres- 
ent. 

The distribution organization gradual- 
ly will be consolidated—the Best 
Foods policy of selling to jobbers 
being retained for both lines and 
the Hellmann direct-to-retailer truck 
routes through 185 branches being 
discontinued. 

Allan Rader, Hellmann eastern man- 
ager, will be in charge of branch 
operations; C. B. McCord of Best 
Foods will continue in charge of com- 
bined operations on the Pacific Coast, 
and P. W. Schade, also of Best Foods, 
in the Central division. George 
Egger, Hellmann division representa- 
tive, has become eastern sales manager, 
and E. B. Beatty, Hellmann director 
of sales plans, is to be in charge of 
all Canadian operations. 

The sales volume of the two lines has 
been of about equal size—Best Foods 
having been stronger in the west and 
Hellmann in the east. 

Richard Hellmann started in the 
mayonnaise business ten or twelve 
years ago as a by-product of his New 
York delicatessen store. At about the 
same time his friend, John Behrmann, 
went into it in the Chicago territory. 
Both lines were marketed under the 
Blue Ribbon brand, and both depend- 
ed on daily delivery to grocers. As 
the businesses grew, Mr. Hellmann 
and Mr. Behrmann merged, with the 
Hellmann interests in control. In 
1927 General Foods Corporation-— 
then known as the Postum Company 
—persuaded Mr. Hellmann to sell out, 
for about $11,000,000. 
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Policies that Made Fly-Tox 


an International Success 


(Continued from page 47) 


in Pittsburgh. 

These achievements had to do with 
industrial research. Business was in 
the test tubes and under the micro- 
scope. Manufacturing problems were 
being solved. The work was of in- 
finite value to man. 

Next day found Frank Moburg in 
Pittsburgh. 

“J want a better, safer, more certain 
death for flies,’ he said. “It must 
be an insecticide that can be sprayed. 
It must not be a fly poison, to be set 
around, which is dangerous and filthy. 
It must not be a flypaper, which is 
offensive, insanitary and a nuisance.” 

He offered to finance the research 
work. They told him: 

“We'll try. But we promise noth- 
ing.” 
Thus he became the first man in the 
world to establish a research laboratory 
to dig into the mysteries of insecti- 
cides. Month after month, year after 
year, he poured money into the invest- 
tigation. Month after month, year 
after year, they reported to him— 
nothing. 

But finally, five years after the be- 
ginning, in 1921, he received the mes- 
sage: 

“We've got it.” 

And so Fly-Tox was born—named 
by the Mellon Institute. At first they 
said it would have to sell for one 
dollar a can. Finally they found a 
way to reduce the cost to fifty cents. 
Then sales difficulties loomed. 

Sales experts, those wise men of 
the business world who predict suc- 
cess or failure for new things, con- 
demned the idea. They pointed out 
that fly poisons, sticky flypaper and 
swatters filled the market at a dime 
a throw. 

“You can’t jump the unit of sale 
five times and overturn a buying habit 
at the same time,” they said. 

“The public will grab at a better 
way and be glad to pay the price,” 
Mr. Moburg replied. 

He was right. Fly-Tox showed a 
profit at the end of the first year. 
And now SALES MANAGEMENT, by 
special permission, is enabled to give 
the world another announcement. 
_Come February, 1932, a new insec- 
ticide is to go onto the market. It 
will be called Moth-Tox. Salesmen 
are starting out. To them as they go 
Mr. Moburg says: 

"Prices must be maintained. There 


will be no price cutting to get busi- 
ness. We may not make much money 
the first year but we will not lose 
any.” 

Sometimes he will add: 

“Since I entered business I’ve seen 
more than 600 price-cutting competi- 
tors come and go. Now and then 
they've robbed me of entire territories. 
But I don’t stay robbed. The price 
cutters die—like flies. The territories 
they take always come back.” 

Frank Moburg today is selling his 
insecticides through 56,000 drug 
stores and more than 200,000 other 
outlets in the United States—which is 
only a part of the world of 105 coun- 
tries consuming his products. 

‘Making stuff isn’t the big job,” 
he said to me. “If you've got the 
capital you can make anything. All 
you've got to do is employ the right 
technical men and buy the machinery. 
Tell the men what you want and 
order them to go ahead. They'll do 
the rest. 

“But selling—that’s the rub. Today 
a manufacturer stands or falls on his 
ability to sell—at a profit. Now I’ve 
been getting a letter out to sales- 
men % 

I wondered what sort of letter 
Frank Moburg might be writing to his 
salesmen. I asked him for it. Here 
it Is: 

“I have just read a letter. I want 
to quote a paragraph form it because 
it registers in my mind 100 per cent. 
I hope you take this home and think 
it over. If you do it is going to in- 
crease your sales.” 

The paragraph reads as follows: 

‘In ninety cases out of 100 the 
fellows with consistently good sales 
records are the most friendly, the most 
earnest, the most direct, the most sin- 
cere, the most human. In other words, 
they possess what is called—personal- 
ity. They are liked.” 

“Unless you feel friendly, and have 
a friendly attitude toward the dealer, 
you are not very apt to make the sale. 
If you have a sincere attitude, really 
true and not assumed, toward the 
buyer and his best interests, your 
chances are doubly better for making 
a sale. 

“Think it over. If you do it is 
going to increase your Fly-Tox sales. 
It will increase your chances as a sales- 
man for all time to come.” 

Frank Moburg has a little talk he 


gives to his salesmen now and then. 
It isn’t long. It runs about like this: 

“When you go out on ihe road you 
are working for me. Consider every 
customer me. If you play fair with 
the customer you play fair with me. 
If you protect the customer's interests 
you protect mine. My customer and 
I are to be considered as one.” 

He has something else he tells sales- 
men. It is: 

“Always give more than you prom- 
ise.” 

Starting from scratch, which means 
Paton, Iowa, and starting with no 
money, Mr. Moburg has always faced 
as rivals in business strong and power- 
ful interests. The great oil companies, 
because they control the source of 
supply of much of the materials that 
go into insecticides, and tobacco 
money, because it controls other sup- 
plies, are his natural competitors. 

Insecticides, because of their very 
nature, have always been eyed hun- 
gtily by the price-cutting chains. 
While away from the home office re- 
port came to him that one of the big- 
gest chains was cutting prices on Fly- 
Tox in a group of stores in the south- 
east. 

He wired the general offices to can- 
cel all contracts and shipments. That 
meant an enormous loss of business. 
His sales manager protested. 

“The little independent on the cor- 
ner must be protected,’ he answered. 

Months passed, his sales manager 
tore his hair. Giant orders from the 
chain were waiting. The sales man- 
ager predicted ruin. 

“I aim to play fair with the little 
fellow on the corner. He helped build 
this business,’ said Mr. Moburg 
doggedly. 

The idea worked out. His business 
grew steadily. Outlets multiplied. 
The offending chains surrendered. 

I asked him about the Battle of the 
Ages, that predicted war for the world 
between men and insects. He showed 
me an engraved card. On it I read: 

“When the moon shall have faded 
out from the sky and the sun shall 
shine at noonday a dull cherry red, 
and the seas shall be frozen over, and 
the ice-cap shall have crept downward 
to the equator from either pole, and 
no keels shall cut the waters, nor 
wheels turn in mills, when all cities 
shall have been dead and crumbled 
into dust and all life shall be on the 
very last verge of extinction on this 
globe, then, on a bit of lichen, grow- 
ing on the bald rocks besides the eter- 
nal snows of Panama, shall be seated 
a tiny imsect preening its antennae in 
the glow of the worn-out sun, repre- 
senting the sole survival of animal 
life on this earth—a melancholy bug.” 
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Chester H. Lang 


General Electric Names 
Lang Publicity Chief 


SCHENECTADY—Chester H. Lang has 
succeeded Martin P. Rice as manager 
of the publicity department of General 
Electric Company. 

Mr. Rice retired December 31 after 
thirty-seven years of service with the 
company and nine years as head of the 
publicity department. 

When the publication bureau of Gen- 
eral Electric was organized, thirty-five 
years ago, he was made manager. 
Later he established the General Elec- 
tric Review, a technical magazine. In 
1921 he was also made director of 
radio broadcasting, supervising the 
establishment of the three GE broad- 
casting stations—WGY, Schenectady ; 
KGO, Oakland, and KOA, Denver. 
Mr. Lang was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the publicity department, and 
recently comptroller of GE’s budget. 


To Hold International 
Packaging Exhibit 

New YorK—An international exhibit 
of modern packaging and materials 
will open in New York January 18 
by arrangement of George Switzer, 
New York and Paris designer. The 
showing will be at Mr. Switzer’s stu- 
dio, 210 Madison Avenue. A total of 
587 packages and materials from 
eighteen countries of Europe, the 
Americas and the Orient will be in- 
cluded. 

A feature will be a display called the 
ABC of Packaging, demonstrating 
how old essentials can be carried out 
in new ways and illustrating eight 
fundamental innovations in packaging. 
Later the exhibit may go on a world 
tour. 


Joint Sales Campaign 
by Book Publishers 
Urged by Cheney 


New YorK—A corporation jointly 
owned by leading publishers to con- 
duct cooperative activities in research, 
sales promotion and advertising, was 
recommended this week by O. H. 
Cheney, in a report on conditions in 
the book publishing industry pub- 
lished this week after a fifteen-month 
study. Mr. Cheney is a former vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany. The study was sponsored by 
the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

The report, which runs 15,000 words, 
recommends, among other things, an 
investigation of the relative useful- 
ness of all advertising media, especial- 
ly newspapers, and the organization 
of one or more voluntary groups of 
selected book stores to conduct such 
joint operations as buying, research 
and merchandising. These groupings, 
the report says, may take the form 
either of an organized chain corpora- 
tion, or a jointly owned corporation, 
or a limited association, or an or- 
ganization controlled by a wholesaler. 
As to the desirability of different 
types of outlets, Mr. Cheney points 
out that at the present time drug stores 
can be developed into service, book 
stores ‘only with great. difficulty, if 
at all,’ but that department stores, not 
only have proved their availability as 
distributors, but undoubtedly . have 
potentialities which are most desirable. 
The average publishing house, Mr. 
Cheney said, derives about 75 per cent 
of its income from about ten titles. 


“Rug of the Month” Plan 


Inaugurated by Mohawk 
New YorK—The Mohawk Carpet 
Mills have adopted the style appeal for 


carpets and rugs in a “Rug of the | 


Month”’ program, which has just been 
launched. 

The program follows a wide survey of 
conditions .and requirements in the 
wholesale and retail fields, explained 
E. Gerry Tuttle, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, and is intended 
“in time to remove the present regret- 
table overemphasis on price.” 

During each of the ten best rug-sell- 
ing months of the year, he added, one 
specific line of the company will be- 
come the ‘‘spearhead” of a thirty-day 
sales drive. ‘“This line will be chosen 
from those which are nationally fast- 
selling and especially profitable to re- 
tailers. . . . Every possible sales pro- 
motion effort will be centered in this 
line during that period.” 


150-Mile-an-Hour Plane 

to “Merge” U. S. Cities 
CuicaGo—"‘Fifteen-minute air 
service between the principal 
cities in the middlewest,’ with 
speeds of more than 150 miles 
an hour, is anticipated by L. B. 
Manning, vice-president of the 
Cord Corporation, in announc- 
ing the “secret development’’ of 
a new transport plane by the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation, a 
Cord division. 
Mr. Manning did not divulge 
the features of the plane, which 
has been under design and 
construction for the last six 
months, but expects that it 
will be launched this summer. 


Eight-Cylinder Pontiac 
Replaces Oakland Line 


New YorkK—General Motors Cor- 
poration has discontinued its Oakland 
line of motor cars, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT learned from officials here this 
week. The Oakland division. will be 
devoted to the manufacture of two 
lines of Pontiac cars, a six and an 
eight. 

Oakland is the third General Motors 
line to be discontinued in the last 
three years. In 1929 all of the five 
subsidiaries, except Chevrolet, manu- 
factured two lines—the groups being 
Cadillac and LaSalle, Buick and Mar- 
quette, Oldsmobile and Viking, Oak- 
land. -and Pontiac and Chevrolet. 
Marquette was dropped after a few 
months and Viking lasted two years. 
The Oakland, however, is the first of 
the original five to be ' discarded. 
General Motors Corporation of New 
Jersey was founded by William C. 
Durant in 1908, as a merger of the 
Cadillac, Buick, Oakland, Oldsmobile 
and Chevrolet companies, which were 
among the “pioneers” in the industry. 
In 1917, when the du Pont interests 
obtained control, under J. P. Morgan 
auspices, the name became General 
Motors Corporation of Delaware. 


112 Coal Firms Approve 
Joint Sales Agency 


CINCINNATI—Representatives of 112 
coal companies, meeting here recently, 
approved a plan for a central sales 
agency to market the bulk of the 90,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal pro- 
duced annually in the Southern 
Appalachian district. 

Final organization is expected to be 
effected January 27. 

Cincinnati will be the headquarters of 
the agency, which will be known as 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
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Best Foops, INc., New York, mayonnaise 
and salad dressings—just formed by merger 
of Best Foods, Inc., division of Gold Dust 
Corporation, and Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
division of General Foods Corporation— 
to Benton & Bowles, there. 


SrAHL-MEYER, INCc., New York, fresh and 
smoked meats, to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., there. 


SEYMOUR WOOLEN MiILis. Seymour, In- 
diana, Lady Seymour all wool blankets, to 
the Western Advertising Agency, Chicago 
and Racine. 

STANBACK COMPANY, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, Stanback Headache Powders, to 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York. 

ScripPS Motor Company, Detroit, marine 
engines, to Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
Inc., there. Effective February 1. 


JEAN WALLACE BUTLER LABORATORIES, 
Chicago, Buena Skin Tonic, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., there. 


GRINNELL WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Grinnell, lowa, to Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Gestetner Will Retire 
From U. S. Market 


LonpDoN—Gestetner, British manufac- 
turer of duplicating machines and 
other office equipment, which recently 
made an arrangement with Remington 
Rand, Inc., for distribution of its 
products through Remington Rand 
branches in this country, has decided 
to retire from the American market. 
Gestetner established an American 
subsidiary in the fall of 1929 and 
operations for the first year brought 
a loss of $100,000. In the last year 
the loss was increased to $375,000, 
while business in the home market 
went up about 50 per cent. 

The patent rights of Gestetner prod- 
ucts in the United States have been 


sold to A. V. Vick Company. 


Magnus and Greenlee 
Resign from Pabst 


MILWAUKEE—Joe. E. Magnus, gen- 
eral sales manager, and Walter R. 
Greenlee, advertising manager of 
Pabst Corporation, have resigned. 
Fred Pabst, president, informs SALES 
MANAGEMENT that their successors 
have not yet been named. 


Mr. Magnus and Mr. Greenlee 


launched the Puritan Malt Extract 
Company in 1919, which was merged 
with the Pabst Corporation a year and 
a half ago. 


'’ 
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The \NVISIBLE PILOT symbolizes 
iy 


American Aways 


In the cockpit of every American Airways plane, beside the air- 
wise veteran who guides it, rides an invisible pilot — RADIO, 
which adds to the sure guidance of trained hands and eyes, 
regular reports of weather conditions along the route — and 
permits constant voice communication with trained dispatchers 
and operations officials at terminal airports. 

Radio—the invisible pilot—is striking evidence of the constant 
care that American Airways takes to render the finest in modern 
air transportation. 

American Airways is organized to serve the business traveller. 
Its radio-telephone-equipped cabin planes fly on convenient 
schedules between 58 major cities of this country and Canada 
— provide time-and-money-saving transportation over its own 
and connecting air and rail lines, to every important trade center 
in the nation. 


For literature on Business Travel Planning Service, call or 
write any American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 7. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Directly Nationwide 
Serving 58 a 4 Passenger 
Major Cf Me Air Mail 
American Pe 
Cities 


**TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business’ 


Gover 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6.—The brightest pros- 
pects for some time were furnished by the meetings last 
weck of several thousand professional economists and 
statisticians, under the auspices of the American Statistical 
Association. In both 1930 and 1931 the consensus of 
the various organizations represented was wrong as to 
the depression, it will be remembered. Improvement 
was forecast in both instances. Hence last week’s rather 
pessimistic and widely published outlook is considered by 
practical observers here as an excellent omen. 

More than one hundred addresses were given on the 
economic condition of the world, and a newspaper cor- 
respondent remarked that the meetings reminded him of 
a crowd of reporters at a nice big fire. Innumerable 
theories as to the cause and the finish of the depression 
were advanced; but no leadership was developed, few 
practical ideas were forthcoming. 


The Magnificent New Commerce Building is being 
slowly occupied. In the process of moving, most of the 
divisions of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are paralyzed for the time being, and have given 
out little news of consequence for a week. However, as 
far as domestic commerce is concerned, the bureau prom- 
ises to accomplish a great deal during the year. 


The Stabilization Employment Commission of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles offers some valuable and con- 
structive ideas for other organizations. Recently a com- 
mittee of past presidents of the order appeared before the 
LaFollette Committee to advance the order's bill. The 
record stands as a fine example of legislative lobbying of 
the highest kind. The order’s bill for the stabilization 
of employment is backed by the efforts and interests of 
more than 600,000 men, according to the testimony of 
the committee of past presidents. 


Growing Interest in the Distribution Census is shown 
by the rapidly increasing number of inquiries. Dr. Robert 
J. McFall, in charge, addressed the American Marketing 
Society last week, and described how the census of dis- 
tribution figures could be used as a chart for the navigation 
of distribution. His outline was not given out for pub- 
lication; but he has promised to prepare material on the 
subject for publication in SALES MANAGEMENT. 


“Retail Distribution in the United States,” in pre- 
liminary form and by counties and cities, has been released 
by the Bureau of the Census. Rather long delayed, this 
is considered one of the most important reports yet pub- 
lished. The supply in preliminary form is limited; but 
this bureau will procure copies for readers if they will 
address 1099 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
“Retail Distribution by Household-Appliance Chains”’ 
and “Retail Distribution by Filling-Station Chains’’ arc 
also released this week. 


A Serics of Economic Studies is being planned by 
the Distribution Census for publication throughout the 
year. Early requests will be filed by the census organiza- 
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tion and will be the first delivered. 


The following are 
included in the series: 


“Employment in Wholesale Trade’’ will analyze em- 
ployment for all wholesale trade in the United States by 
kinds of business. It will show the extent to which 
wholesaling affords an opportunity for the employment 
of men and women and the income derived from such 
employment. These data, when presented in one place 
geographically and by trades, will no doubt reveal inter- 
esting sectional and trade differences. This bulletin will 
be of value to those interested in marketing. 


“Chain and Other Multi-Unit Retailers’ will show 
comparisons of all factors which can be compared cor- 
rectly, as between so-called independents and chains, and 
give the data for the chains. The report will cover each 
business field, the number of sales and other data relative 
to multi-unit organization types, im comparison with 
single-store independents. 


“Department Stores and Ownership Groups’’ (or 
mergers) will be a study of the leading groups of de- 
partment stores, showing number of stores operated, ter- 
ritory covered, amounts of sales, ratio of this business 
to the total department store business of the country, and 
to the sales of department store chains. 


“Country General Stores” will include data and dis- 
cussion on the place and function of the general store— 
in rural areas and in cities of less than 10,000 population. 


“Planning National Distribution” will show the prac- 
tical application of all necessary factors of the census. 
This study is intended for the manufacturer and_ the 
national advertiser, primarily. It will be an exposition 
of those data which can be used effectively by the manu- 
facturer in defining the most desirable territories in which 
to concentrate sales effort for any given class of products, 
in estimating sales quotas, in allocating an advertising 
budget, and in selecting the best media. It will also 
show how to determine the character and extent of com- 
petition in any desired area, whether state, city or district, 
also wholesaler facilities available in any territory, where 
to market direct to retailers, and conditions which must 
be considered in any attempt to sell through controlled 
agencies or direct sales branches. The study will further 
suggest how to plan dealer helps, what kinds of dealers 
to select and how to determine the number of potential 
outlets for any product in any desired territory. How to 
build up approximate commodity consumption figures for 
any area, and how to classify cities according to their 
marketing characteristics, will be included. 


‘‘Newer Types of Wholesale Distributors,” as a gen- 
eral subject, is planned to include a group of studics 
which will discuss the development of such types as wagon 
distributors, cash-and-carry wholesalers, manufacturer- 
owned outlets, and drop shippers. Besides other sig- 
nificant facts, the studies will bring out the extent of the 
various types as shown by number of establishments and 
volumes of sales, the trades in which they are found, sales 
territories covered, stocks maintained, extent of credit 
business and operating costs. 
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What this Country Needs— 
(Continued from page 50) 


this. The United States has under- 
gone very few, if any, important 
changes in the following: 


1, Extent of natural resources. 

2. Total man power for physical pro- 
duction. 

. Total brain power for executive di- 
rection. 

4, Total consumption ability (apart 
from the dollars with which to buy). 

5. Total productive capacity of our 

lands as measured in products. 

6. Total productive capacity of our 
factories as measured in goods. 

. Public and private improvements in 
the way of transportation facilities, 
buildings and machinery. 

. Total population. 


Of course, the phenomenon of the 
age, namely, the increase in productivi- 
ty of the human hand, has effected 
great changes; but these should affect 
favorably the volume of business as 
measured in goods. In other words, 
the volume of our business should be 
as great or greater than ever and the 
fair value of our total wealth should 
be as great or greater than ever. Is it 
not more than evident that the real 
trouble lies with our handling of dol- 
lar credits to a point where we have 
allowed credit contraction to (1) make 
jackasses out of rea/ values, (2) make 
far too many shipwrecks in the world 
of business and finance, and (3) make 
far too many paupers, near-paupers 
and beggars among our people? Is it 
not, when all is said and done, far 
casier to juggle credits than it is to 
juggle tangible things, and people? 

Right now there is every reason 
for business men to feel optimistic 
as regards early progress of inflation 
and to expect some of the blessings 
therefrom in 1932—but only if we 
make it forcefully clear to our political 
and financial representatives that we 
are virtuously unanimous in our de- 
mand for a sane degree of inflation. 
It is better to have some mistakes 
made, than to have nothing done. We, 
as business men, have had thus far to 
contend with far too much indecision, 
inertia, cowardliness, selfishness, two- 
facedness and, yes, in some spots, what 
amounts to criminal negligence. 

We must drive the ogre of fear 
from our midst by courageously and 
confidently slaying the monsters (ex- 
cessive deflation and mad _liquida- 
tion) with our most trusty weapon 
(sane expansion of credit). | Mean- 
while, we are justified in an optimistic 
attitude, knowing as we do that this 
all-desirable, all-necessary inflation is 
already getting under way to help busi- 
ness march forward in 1932. 
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THIS IS THE YEAR 


you must re-tool your 
statistical equipment 


Order your copy now of N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s 1932 Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Thoroughly revised, it records 
the many sweeping changes 
that have recently occurred in 


the publication field. 


hai year 1931 has brought about 


many suspensions of newspapers and 
magazines. ‘There have been many 
consolidations. There are important 


changes in circulations. 


These new statistics, together with 
the release of much important data 
from the 1930 census, are all included 
in the new 1932 edition of the Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
which is just off the press. 


Sales executives, who in 1932 
would plan intelligently for this most 
important of reconstruction years, 


will find it imperative to re-tool their 
reference resources with the new 


1932 Directory. 


This volume, long recognized as 
the key to the publishing industry, 
contains the latest authentic circula- 
tion figures of all newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade papers published in 
the United States and territories, and 
in the provinces of Canada. It also 
re-aligns populations and re-visualizes 
each state’s wealth on the basis of 
crops, industries and resources. All 
this is new this year. 


LEFT 


PostpPaip 


REGULAR EDITION 
Cloth Binding 

$] 5 Size 6344” x 93/4” x 3” 

Weight, 6% pounds 

. THIN-PAPER EDITION 


$ Imitation Leather 
Size 634” x 934” x 174” 
Weight, 3% pounds 


It gives new close-ups of markets 


RIGHT . 


PostTPaAlp 


and points the road to reach them via 
the printed word. 


Its 100 maps—world, state, airway 


and airport, economic, population 
and standard time—constitute a com- 


plete and comprehensive atlas. 


The regular edition sells for $15 
Thin paper edition $20 
postpaid. These prices include the 
mid-year supplement published in 
July, which revises and amends the 
Directory of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals to the mid-year period. This 
supplement is sent free to all pur- 
chasers of the Directory. it is never 
sold separately. For further particu- 
lars address the publishers— 


postpaid. 


N.W.AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON 


SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA 


*HE FOLLY OF .EXPECTING MIRACLES: 
6] = Hahn, shrewd observer and active head of a 


large business—Hahn Department Stores—sees 
nothing to be gained by assuming that present conditions 
are temporary and may be changed by the intervention of 
some miracle. Some of us lost time in 1931, he thinks, 
by clinging to the delusion that salvation lay in the realm 
of necromancy. “If we attack our problems as though 
this depression would last indefinitely,” he adds, “I am 
convinced that we can adjust our businesses and put them 
in the profit column. ” We agree with Mr. Hahn. 
Our present job is to deal with things as they are. We 
hope they will improve. Most of us are confident that 
brighter skies are not far off. And all of us are deter- 
mined to do whatever lies in our power to hasten the new 
dawn. But meantime, if we are well advised, we are shap- 
ing our affairs to meet the facts of today, prepared for 
eventualities, good or bad, but concerned chiefly with do- 
ing what is necessary in view of the immediate situation. 
. The folly of any other course is obvious. Not alone 
because hope deferred deadens impulse to action upon 
which continued momentum depends, but also because the 
habit of relying on forces outside ourselves leads to fu- 
tility. Something of national or international importance 
may happen which will impart a vivifying shock to the 
whole world of business, but the sure hope of restoring 
industry is to be found in the instinct of the individual 
to adapt himself to circumstances and so to give his ener- 
gies full play. Pusillanimous waiting for a change is the 
surest way to defer it. 


wma ~~ 


ESSIMISM’S LAST STAND: Extreme pessimists, 
TQ: numerous brood these days, discover reason for 

their bitter reflections in the absence of definite 
signs of recovery. Because no one points to evidence 
that improvement has set in, they assume that our evil 
state is likely to grow worse. They find morbid satisfac- 
tion in confessions that no particular industry has been 
identified as one from which we may confidently expect 
good tidings. Reflections of this sort are the 
inevitable sequel of protracted misfortune. They have 
been heard in the last days of every setback in our indus- 
trial history. Just as the same phenomenon in reverse 
has marked the culminating months of every period of 
rank prosperity. Nothing indeed is more familiar than 
the fact that the appetite of despair, like the appetite of 
hope, is never sated by what it feeds on... . Fortunately, 
however, energetic people are not long governed by ex- 
tremes of emotion. They would rather act than feel in 
times of great events. Stimulated by the surge of affluence, 
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we rushed headlong in pursuit of the sgwzs fatuus of still 
greater wealth to be won without labor. So the sting of 
adversity, far from palsying effort, is now spurring us to 
renewed endeavor. The spirit of the day is to take up 
arms against the sea of troubles that afflicts us, sobered 
but undismayed and confident in our ability to win back 
our footing on the road of progress. . . . Pessimism has 
its uses in the daily affairs of life as well as in the 
philosophy of living. As a counterpoise to foolish hope. 
fulness that always asks and never gives, even the counsel 
of despair is not wholly to be despised. But when deeds 
are demanded, the American people are more prone to 
listen to the dictates of common sense and resolute pur- 
pose than to mere words, whether they be words of cheer 
or of discouragement. 


LY =, 


ONSTRUCTIVE SALES ACTIVITY: G. W. Hill 
(oO: hope for 1932 in constructive sales activity 

expressed in forceful advertising. What this means 
he has been demonstrating in recent years by his promo- 
tion of American Tobacco products, which have been 
pushed with redoubled vigor in the lean years since 1929. 
The results have justified his policy, and they give point 
to his assurance that the aggressive advertising which has 
characterized his company’s efforts of late will be con- 
tinued this year. Mr. Hill evidently believes that 
he is best engaged when he is sticking to his own knitting. 
Other business men may see reason for hesitation in the 
disturbed condition of world affairs—the reparations 
tangle, the tariff blockades, the disordered currencies of 
other nations—the impairment of buying power at home 
and the lack of decisive measures to restore industrial 
equilibrium. Mr. Hill sees in the situation only oppor- 
tunity to increase his own business, and he goes at the 
job in no uncertain fashion. . . . It may be true, as some 
critics declare, that business would be more demoralized 
than it is if all the methods employed by Mr. Hill were 
followed generally. But as long as American Tobacco 
continues its successful career such cavilings must be rte- 
garded as academic and of little value to those who have 
goods to sell. More pertinent is the broad lesson to be 
found in what Mr. Hill has done, namely, that customers 
can be found in bad times as well as in good times by 
unremitting sales effort. We are dragging on a 
plane of greatly deflated prices. Self-denial has long 
repressed desire and deferred the satisfaction of wants 
that must sooner or later be filled. The surest way to 
break down resistance to buying is to follow the course 
pursued by Mr. Hill with such modifications as circum- 
stances and individual preference prescribe. 
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++ Peoria Plus Signs++ 


Caterpillar, world’s largest manufacturer of track laying 
type of tractors, starts Diesel production. 


Ea 


These most valuable booklets of the week Selected by aggressive Phillips Petroleum Co. as divisional 
will be sent free to executive readers who headquarters for midwest states group. 
f sti make a separate request for each one on 
Of still , ; , 
; their business letterheads. Booklets will be Commercial Solvents, world’s largest manufacturers of butyl 
‘ing of mailed by the companies which publish alcohol and acetone, operating full blast. 
r us to them. ; : 
m Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Peoria district of prominent grocery chain, leads sales 
oo ap Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington nationally, winning Annual President’s Award. 
bere Avenue, New York. 
obered 
. The giant Keeshin Motor Express, operating immense fleet 
n ba 4 : i Pp » Op 4 
ck Product Design . of motor trucks in Chicago area, opens here. 
3m_ has Forward with Stainless. Sales managers 
in the who _ —— — Ps their General merchandise chain. store stands first nationally in 
sales efforts by the arguments of deteriora- its class eight out of thirteen months. 
hope. tion through corrosion, rust, abrasion or 
lIness of appearance, will find in this . . , iad , 
ounse| dullness PP y : Peoria radio station WMBD (World’s Most Beautiful Drive) 


booklet many suggestions of what stainless 
deeds has done for a variety of manufacturers in 
the way of increasing sales. The pages 


joins Columbia Broadcasting System Jan. Ist. 


ne to devoted to what stainless has done in the Peoria J-T leads in National, Local, Classified in December. 
> pur. way of increased beauty, strength, sales In National for three consecutive years. 
J appeal or permanence in the fields of 
= building, hardware, cutlery, kitchen equip- 
ment, sporting goods, surgical instruments, PEORIA 
food handling equipment, and in the auto- 
motive, laundry, textile, paper making, oil JOURNAL TR 
| handling, chemical plant, and mine work- ag ANSCRIPT 
Hill ing fields, should be of immediate interest 
ae to the sales department. Booklet issued 
ctivity by the American Stainless Steel Company. 
neans § Metal Stamping. From this booklet one ae 
‘omo- can get an idea of the range of application Chas. H. Eddy Co., Nat'l Repr. Chicago, New York, Boston 
of metal stampings, from small light pieces Member Major Market Newsnapers 
been up to large work one inch in thickness. 
1929, Included in the booklet is an offer to 
apply Bossert design and production facili- e 
point ties toward reducing a manufacturer's put the 
1 has freight and express charges, to improve the lth 
appearance of his product, to help him o 
con- meet competitive prices, to aid in making PI INC H t 
that deliveries when wanted, and to make de- in O 
liveries on an expanding market. ; 
We SELLING 
TALKIES 


1 the Selling Aids 


a Speeding Business to Greater Profits. have played : 
tions You've probably done some speculating a Major Role re sin th 
's of on how the teletypewriter, which types by ; Fth 

wire, works out in actual use. This book- —. and told and sold as 
10me outstanding never before. Stand- 


let, got out by the New York Telephone 


strial Company, presents specific instances. of its ales suc- ard Brands, Stand- 
sia applications to the problems of such firms cesses of the ard Oil, Chrysler 
P as Sears, Roebuck and Company, Brad- Year! and many others, 
the street, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, “show, tell and sell’’ 
siete etc. In the case of the Building Material them with the 
, Department of Sears, Roebuck, for instance, % Animatophone 
ized the installation of the telephone teletype : ©. ena : 
ais service enabled them to eliminate a very = ae of Grome te packed into the demon- 
, mee : teaeey stration in which ACTION and SOUND are 
pe pene messenger Service for the trans , reproduced by the Animatophone with a fidel- 
acco mission of technically phrased orders from SEVEN LEAGUE ity that is as lifelike as life itself. 
- their general offices in New York to their a ame pe to be — the Animato- 
" ; ‘ates ; : phone way, an ey stay sold on the idea or 
= —- in Port Newark, New Jersey. BOOTS product after once witnessing its dramatized 
1ave ne Kraft-Phenix Corporation were able presentation with “TALKIES.” The Animato- 
5h to move their warehouse and shipping de- \ phone is quick to set up and easy to operate; 
partments from New York City to Jersey pi ar mg gen Magy mg pl 
ners City, thereby achieving better and less ex- desired size are smooth and brilliant . . . and 
| by pensive shipping facilities, through the may be projected any distance to a hundred feet. 
acquisition of the Teletypewriter Service 
na ss to provide the necessary close tie- The ANIMATOPHONE 
up between the sales and shipping depart- Thru the medium of the Animatoph 
ong ments. You will find in this booklet your president or sales manager may 16 MM Portable SOUND PROJECTOR 
ints dozens of similar typical cases of installa- Procell mem cee oe te Manufactured by 
1“ a which have expedited some feature a aan on he came Gus VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
company’s operations. Suiii calae ania, 9 DAVENPORT, IOWA 
— ° Distributed b 
1m ArLanta—J. C. Lewis, formerly of the | wine tor pertestars consemiag Bust NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO 
° - i- 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, has ness Talkies, Film Production, and B hes in All Principal Citi : 
ecome district manager of General Foods Animatophone uses and prices. veeenedlion a ae 


Sales Company, Inc. 
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hen a hotel 
manager 
madeavroad map 


Tt guest was leaving early 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower _— Ka 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextra things that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’Ss only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS The Bancroft 
SIAR 85.95.65 oivivvveecanne The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-.-- The Alexander Hamilton 
WRENN, 255; is sakesnscnnan The Stacy-Trent 
SIAMBISBURG, PA, 0< 06000000008 The Penn-Harris 
PRA DN. F.vsnedanccwaoceesee The Ten Eyck 
EVRASIISE: DK: W onisakccccaanene The Onondaga 
oe oy a ee The Seneca 
DHAGARA PAILS, Ni Vociss'sccvcecces The Niagara 

The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
RICE hinsSiveessonasccnwewe The Durant 
RANGAS CITY ED. 6.0 55.65050s55000 The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .........0.0- The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, EA. s6..6500.50000 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .........2005 The Clifton 
WINDBOR. ONT. 600.600550%% The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 


Are Salesmen Overlooking 
Prestige Arguments in Selling? 


(Continued from page 53) 


has been advertising nationally longer 
than any other burner manufacturer, 
so it must be well known,” or, “My 
company advertises only in class mag- 
azines, and, if your house is the type 
I think it is, its potential buyer knows 
our product as one of quality from 
the type of advertising he has read.” 
None who mentioned media where 
newspapers were included pointed 
out how ‘‘More buyers in this district, 
the right sort of buyers, will know 
about my product because it is adver- 
tised in a newspaper that dominates 
the locality, even though the company 
does not spend great sums of money 
in national media.” 


One of the salesmen, who mentioned 
the media his company used, said that 
the expenditure in one type of me- 
dium had been a waste of money 
which would have been better spent 
in product development. He felt that 
the most that advertising of that type 
could do was to flatter the user of the 
product. 

The above comments are not in- 
tended in a spirit of criticism of the 
salesmen. From the observation of 
the SALES MANAGEMENT investigator, 
every salesman seemed to know what 
he was doing. The appearance, the 
approach and the knowledge of the 
product of each man was reasonably 
competent. According to the archi- 
tectural specification writer, the man 
the salesman had to sell, about 75 
per cent of the salesmen helped him 
toward a solution of his problem. 

It is evident, however, that the large 
majority of these oil burner salesmen 
were not trained to take advantage 
at their own initiative of the adver- 
tising supporting them. When the 
buyer definitely asked about the ad- 
vertising their companies were doing 
the majority of the salesmen failed to 
clinch their advantage with details of 
the intensity and scope of the adver- 
tising campaign. If this test is a fair 
example of the merchandising follow- 
through of advertising on a product 
as well merchandised and advertised 
as oil burners, let’s see how the sales- 
men use the company’s advertising 
when the product is not so well 
known. 


Kitchen cabinets are an example of 
an architectural specialty which also 
is advertised to the consumer, though 
not nearly to so great an extent as oil 
burners. Six kitchen cabinet salesmen 


recently solicited one of the partners 
of another New York City firm of 
architects. In the presence of the 
SALES MANAGEMENT investigator, the 
architect explained to each salesman 
that he was considering kitchen cab. 
inets for an apartment building, the 
owner of which wanted to remodel so 
that he could rent the apartments 
more readily. None of the six sales. 
men mentioned that his product was 
or ever had been advertised to the 
general public and that installing it in 
an apartment would help rent the 
apartment. Yet of these six salesmen, 
three were selling kitchen cabinets 
which either now are being nationally 
advertised or had been before the re. 
cent slump. 

As these investigations show, com. 
panies making relatively large invest- 
ments in national advertising are 
failing to merchandise that advertising 
through the work of their men in the 
field, and thus are losing an oppor- 
tunity to derive maximum benefit 
from their advertising. For instance, 
1930 records show that Williams Oil. 
O-Matic spent in newspapers and 
magazines more than $56,000; Tim- 
ken, $351,000; Petroleum Heat and 
Power, $404,000; Quiet May, $77,- 
000, and Electrol, $36,000 (which 
although low compared to the others, 
was concentrated in the district where 
the architect’s house is located, and 
consequently is a factor). How much 
more effective might be the expendi- 
ture of this advertising money (almost 
a million dollars) if a proportionate 
share of time were spent in sales 
training to teach the salesmen how to 
insure the effectiveness of advertising 
at the point of sale. 

Since leading merchandisers agree 
that advertising gains its greatest 
effectiveness when directly merchan- 
dised by the salesmen, many com- 
panies could probably heighten the 
effectiveness of advertising in these 
times by emphasizing its use in sales 
training. Giving the merchandising 
of advertising its proper importance 
in the sales training plan would 
strengthen an otherwise sound and 
creditable system of selling. 


New YorK—General Motors Corporation 
has formed the S. E. Sales Company, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, to supervise sales 
through established dealers in the south- 
east of all its cars except Chevrolet. R. L. 
Myers, a General Motors sales executive, is 
manager of the company. 
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latest 
McCall’s is a rare example of the ability 
to capitalize even on losses by facing reality 
squarely and seeing facts in their true 


Don Root’s promotion piece for 


perspective. He does not wait to have the 
accusing finger pointed at the diminution 
of 1931 advertising revenue over that of 
1930 in MeCall’s, but frankly acknowledges 
the fact that, in common with all maga- 
zines, they had to be contented with less 
business during 1931 than during the in- 
flation period. But through and beyond 
this superficial picture of annual compara- 
tive figures there stands the ever-so-much 
more pertinent aspect of the situation— 
that over the period from 1925 right 
through to the end of 1931 McCall's ad- 
vertising constituted an ever-increasing 
share of the total allotted to the six 
women’s magazines—a growth of from 
about 9 per cent of the total, in 1925, to 
slightly over 16 per cent by December, 
1931. 
Under date of January 6, 1932, we received 
the following statement from Joseph 
Schultz, General Counsel of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc.: 
“A good deal of confusion and misunder- 
standing seems to have resulted from the 
announcement of January 4, 1932, concern- 
ing the acquisition by Mr. Lee Ellmaker of 
Pictorial Review and its affiliated interests. 
In order to correct any erroneous impres- 
sions thus created, both Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., and Mr. Ellmaker wish it 
clearly understood that Pictorial Review 
was purchased by Mr. Ellmaker as an in- 
dividual, and that Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., neither directly nor indirectly, has any 
interest with him, or with any others, in 
such publication.” 
There is a further announcement that Mr. 
Ellmaker will devote his time and energies 
exclusively to Pictorial Review, severing 
his present connection with Macfadden 
entirely. He will be P. R.’s publisher, 
while George S. Fowler, formerly vice- 
president of Pictorial Review, becomes its 
president. 

x oe 
Friends of ‘Jim’ O’Shaughnessey will be 
interested to learn of his recent relinquish- 
ment of his own advertising agency busi- 
ness to accept the position of vice-presi- 
dent of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., New 
York. Need we recall his erstwhile con- 
nection with the Four A’s, as well as his 
more recent occupancy of the business 
manager’s chair of Liberty? 

* * * 
Walter Bligh has left the Syracuse office 
of Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., to be- 
come the advertising manager of the 
Syracuse, New York, Herald. 
We're indebted to Ernest A. Burrill, mer- 
chandising executive of the Procter & 
Collier Company, Cincinnati, for compiling 
the most freakish comparative retail figures 
of two towns we've ever struck. It turns 
out that Columbus and Toledo are just 
about identical twins, from population 
tight through to total food and auto sales. 

% * * 


Ballyhoo is the center of a whirlpool of 
conflicting rumors these days. On the one 
hand we hear that Ballyhoo was compelled 
to withdraw its magazines from sale at the 


United Cigar Stores because adjacent news- 
dealers raised a protest over the recession 
of their business through the close com- 
petition. After all, they did build the 
foundation for the skyscraper—and why 
should. United get the top stories after the 
work was all done? On the other hand, 
Ballyhoo is in the position of court-fighting 
a company whose business would be really 
valuable to them—so that whichever way 
it turns out, Ballyhoo is in right with 
either side. 

If you walk down 42nd Street in New 
York any noon these days you'll notice 
just a couple of copies of Ballyhoo up 
front as against the blaze of lurid ballyhooed 
color which once just about eclipsed the 
less exuberant papers. It’s said that the 
New York wholesalers got a little con- 
cerned over the corner Ballyhoo had on 
preferred display newsstands, and its pos- 
sible effect on the sales of other magazines, 
and put out a few controls to spread the 
display more justly. Fair enough. 


Ed Ahrens, of the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, introduces his New Year's felicita- 
tions by commiserating with us over the 
toughness of 1931. Proceeding, he calls 
to mind a few facts that might buck up 
even the most faint-hearted among. us. 
Did you know that: 

In 1837 farms were selling for 2 per 

cent of their supposed value and _ nine- 

tenths of the factories on the eastern 

seaboard were closed. 

In 1857 soldiers were called to guard 

the National Treasury to prevent raids 

by the unemployed. 

In 1873 all hands were discharged from 

the steel mills and eighteen brokerage 

houses collapsed in a single day. 

In 1893, thirteen out of every 1,000 

commercial houses failed and 169 rail- 

roads went bankrupt. 
After each of these depressions and many 
others we came back strong and built a 
sounder and more prosperous U. S. A. 
than we had ever had in the past. 
And that is just what we'll do in 1932. 
Happy New Year! 
The latest one of the McGraw-Hill papers 
to come out of the title hospital a new 
man is System, which, with the January 
issue, starts life over again under the name 
Management Methods. 
Because merchandising developments in 
the chain grocery field have endowed the 
store manager with a considerable degree 
of influence, the Grocery Edition of Chain 
Store Age is now being distributed to this 
group, as well as to buyers, headquarters 
executives and field supervisors. 

* & & 

McGraw-Hill announces the merging of 
Engineering and Mining Journal and En- 
gineering and Mining World, which will 
be known as Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 
H. J. (‘Jud’) Payne, secretary of the As- 
sociated Business Publishers, Inc., has a 
new addition to his title, and a new gen- 
eral assistant. 
The title is now secretary and managing 
director. : 
The assistant is Bennett H. Horchler, for- 
mer district manager in Chicago for Avi- 
ation, of McGraw-Hill, and western man- 
ager for Southern Aviation of the W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Company. At one time 
Mr. Horchler was with the Manufacturers 
Aircraft Association, out of which grew the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 


The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the-. 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are. 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is in the- 
Social Center on one-. 
of the world’s most: 


famous thoroughfares... 


N:-EW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 


As AT 5st STREET 


Memo to 
Advertising 
Agencies... 


Librarian 

Research Department 
Account Executives 
Space Buyer 


Route to: 


SALES MANAGEMENT has re- 
cently compiled in booklet form 
the 1930 Newspaper Lineage of 
2,203 General and Automotive 
Advertisers. 


This list includes the lineage of 
all general and automotive (form- 
erly called national") advertisers 
using newspapers in three or 
more of the ninety largest cities 
in the United States, as recorded 
by Media Records, Inc. 


Price thirty-five cents. Check or 
stamps with order. 


Address 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Sees ee ee ee, 
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+ -+- A Minus SiGn that may be a 
plus sign is indicated in current advertising 
of the Putnam Bookstore, New York, 
which features pints and quarts of red 
ink, formerly $1.50 and $2.50, now 75 
cents and $1.00. 


+ + + Because F. W. Wootwortu 
COMPANY expects better business, they 
have recently added thirty-one retail stores 
to their chain and have made definite ar- 
rangements for eleven new stores to be 
started in 1932. 


-+ + + REPORTS OF THE AiR TRANSPORT 
Companigs for the year 1931 show that 
the number of passengers carried jumped 
frcm 165,263 in 1929 to 425,000 last year, 
while the pounds of express carried in- 
creased from 197,538 in 1929 to 900,000 
in 1931. 


+ + -+ THE PHOENIX MuTUuAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY'S sales of new life 
insurance in the last quarter of 1931 ex- 
ceeded the total for the same period last 
year by 7 per cent. 


+ + + IN New Orteans the Atlantic 
Commission Company, subsidiary of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, has 
established headquarters for the purchase 
of $8,000,000 worth of vegetables and fruit 
in 1932; at Harvey, Louisiana, the Con- 
tinental Can Company will construct a new 
$400,000 plant adjacent to the Penick & 
Ford factory. 


+ -+ -+ IN BuFFALO DurRING 1931 per- 
mits for residential buildings showed an 
increase in dollar volume of 14 per cent 
over 1930, and contracts awarded for pub- 
lic works and utilities increased 108 per 
cent in dollar volume. 


+ + + Tue ENpicotr JOHNSON Cor- 
PORATION, for the eleven months ended 
November 28, reports a net income of 
$2,580,565 as compared with $765,267 for 
the entire year of 1930. 


+ + -++ THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, will spend $16,000,000 this year on 
increasing its facilities; internal revenue 
collections in Virginia for the calendar 
year 1931 totaled $107,095,793, an increase 
of $1,521,551 over 1930. 


+ -+ -+ THE REOPENING OF A RAIL 
MiLt in Birmingham will put 1,000 men 
back to work this week, and a similar 
number will be employed by the Good- 
year factory at Gadsden. 


+ + + Tue New York Herald 
Tribune INDEX of General Business for the 
week ending December 26 increased to 65 
from the previous week’s figure of 64.8. 


+ -+ -+ THE PRELIMINARY _ INDEX 
FicurF of the Irving Fisher Index of Busi- 
ness Conditions shows a 5.5 per cent gain 
over the November level. 


-+- -+ -+ BRADSTREET’S reports 499 fail- 
ures last week, as compared with 556 the 
previous week. 


+ -+ + FIRESTONE 


+ + + Tue Buick Motor CoMPANY 
produced 11,629 cars in December, as 
against 9,053 in November and 4,092 in 
December, 1930. Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration built 1,044 cars in December, as 
against 248 in November and 327 in De- 
cember, 1930. , 


+ + + Tue R. G. Dun & ComMPaNy 
Commodity Price Index gained a small 
fraction in December, which was the third 
consecutive monthly advance. Dairy and 
garden products showed the best increases. 


+ + + Sates oF ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION in 1931 show a gain of 19 
per cent over 1930, and 77 per cent over 
1929. 


-++ + + PropuctTION oF ELECTRICITY in 
the U. S. A. during the week ended De- 
cember 26 declined only 3.3 per cent from 
a year ago, the smallest decrease in sev- 
eral months. New England increased its 
output 1 per cent. 


-+ + + THE Wuite Motor CoMPANy 
of Cleveland has placed orders for 13,- 
500,000 pounds of materials for use in 
manufacturing 774 heavy duty trucks for 
the city of New York. The orders were 
placed among 150 manufacturers of steel, 
rubber, glass and many other basic com- 
modities. 


+ + + THE INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
of Chicago has advanced the price $2 a 
ton for delivery in the first quarter of 
1932 on bars, shapes and plates. 


TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY reports net profit for the fiscal 
year ended October 31 of $6,028,630, as 
against $1,541,034 in the preceding year. 


a 


+ + -+ THE MONESSEN PLANT of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company resumed oper. 
tions January 3, giving work to 2,000 mep 
after a two weeks’ shut-down. 


+ + + THE TERMINAL CaB Corpora. 
TION of New York has ordered 1,009 
taxicabs from the General Motors Cor. 
poration for 1932 delivery. 


+ + + THE STATE OF TEXAS will spend 
$45,000,000 in highway construction jp 
1932, giving employment to 75,000 men, 


+ + + NoveMBER SALES OF BOOT AND 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS in the St. Louis 
district showed a gain of 2.8 per cent 
over the corresponding month of 1930. 


+ + + BuILpING AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES in the San Francisco metro. 
politan area for 1932 will total $204,964. 
151 with operations divided as follows: 
Federal, $38,855,500; state, $11,632,000; 
municipal, $29,221,651. In addition pri- 
vate projects will.add $20,255,000 to the 
total. These figures are in addition to 
the $75,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay transbay bridge, the first of which is 
in the preliminary stage and the second 
of which is approaching actual construc. 
tion. 


+ + + ReralL SALEs of new passenger 
and commercial automobiles for November 
show the smallest decline from 1930 of 
any month during the year. 


+ + + Om Burner Sates of the Tim- 
ken-Detroit Company for 1931 were ap- 
proximately 331/3 per cent better than 
1930, and 1930 was 56 per cent better 
than 1929. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


1F YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


CANADA—INFLUENTIAL VANCOUVER, BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA, mechanical manufacturer, with 
efficient independent subsidiary distributing organi- 
zation, wants one additional line suitable for 
Canadian manufacturing for domestic or export 
markets; also two additional lines for distribu- 
tion only. Advertiser requires no further capital 
but desires simply to increase scope of operations 
through the manufacture or distribution of addi- 
tional lines. Must have satisfactory sales possibili- 
ties. Please address reply to, McConnell and Fer- 
gusson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe 


| mergers 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
a+ C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
Executive in your Factory, or as Branch Manager. | 
He is an AGGRESSIVE, ACCREDITED ORGAN: 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotional campaigns, create 
practical sales aids for agents and dealers. Expeti- 
ence includes Building Materials, Chemicals, Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Office Appliances and Mechanical 
Specialties. 10 Years as Salesman and Branch 
Manager; 7 years as General Sales Manager of an 
Office Appliance Company, established and supet- 


vised over 100 domestic branches, 6 Years as Presi- 


dent and General Manager of Distributing Company 
marketing labor saving office equipment, etc. 
eliminated profitable lines, necessitating 
change. Age 45, Graduate Civil Engineer, refer- 
ences unquestionable. Reasonable salary and bonus 
considere from sound 
WALDIN, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, Detroit, Mich.. 


a 


y 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


concern. PAUL Badin 


